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INTER~AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


DETAILS ON LONDON-BASED AFRICAN PUBLICATIONS GIVEN 


London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL in English 15 Aug 84 p 8 


{Text ] 
MEDIA: THE IBO STAKES. During the pass year four new 
African affairs publications have started in London. The poor 
financial position of some of the established African affairs 
magazines does not appear to have discouraged the new publish- 
ers. One of them, Chukwuemeka Amuchienwu - a leader of the 
Biafran airforce during the Nigerian civil war - is already in 
trouble. His African World, started with great fanfare in Febru- 
ary, has not been published for several weeks . he staff claimed 
that they had not been * eo since 14 Jyne. Alle ,ations of financial 
misappropriation are flying. 

Chukwuemeka made a fortune in arms and aviation-related 
business and apparently dreamed of owning a magazine while he 
was in prison after the civil war. That he chose as the first editor 
of African World, Chris Asher, formerly editor of the scandalous 
and salacious Accra weekly, Palaver, was regarded by some 
observers with misgiving. Asher soon Ieit to be replaced by Mark 
August, who had a short and disastrous tenure as editor of New 
African three years ago before being asked to leave. August, a 
South African and one of the first black reporters on the Star 
newspaper in Johannesburg, has had a predictably difficult start 
at African World. 

In contrast to African World is Concorde Weekly, the latest 
newcomer to London. Owned by Chief Moshood Abiola’s Con- 
cord Newspaper. group of Nigeria, it aims under the editorship 
of Tunde Obadina (formerly of Punch and National Concord in 
Lagos) to devote about 60% of its space to Nigerian news. 
Like all new magazines in London it faces serious problems 
of distribution in Britain because of booksellers W.H.Smith's 
reluctance to sell untried products. Chief Abiola, the multi- 
millionaire regional chairman of ITT, remains a logical contender 
for the leadership of the Yoruba in Nigeria when, or if, multi- 
party politics return. He is an arch-enemy of Umaru Dikko. 

On 13 April the Hamsib Publishing House, owned by Guyanan, 
Arif Ali and assisted with Libyan finance, published the first 
issue of. African Times, under the editorship of South African- 
born Ken Campbell. Hamsib Publishing, which claims to be the 
largest black publishing house in Britain, also produces Caribbean 
Times and Asian Times. African Times is designed mainly for 
circulation in London. 

The fourth newcomer’ is Talking Drums, ihe 
dream-child of Elizabeth Ohene, the first woman editor of the 
Daily Graphic in Accra. With more editorial opinions than news, 
it takes a strong stand against military governments, especiaily 
that of Fit. Lt. Jerry Rawlings of Ghana. Launched last September 
on £5,000, the magazine has appeared every week except for a 
short time in November. Its circulation is less than 5,000. 

About to begin publication is Africa Events, a fortnightly full 
colour magazine financed by Mambo Publications, owned by a 
group of East African Asians. 


CSO: 3400/16 


Meanwhile the older established magazines struggle on, hit by 
foreign exchange shortages in Africa, particularly by blocked 
Naira accounts in Nigeria. The august West Africa magazine, 
80% owned by the Nigerian Daily Times (itself 60% owned by 
the government) and 20% by the Ibo millionaire Alex Ibru, has 
apparently overcome a temporary cash-flow crisis resulting from 
blocked accounts in Nigeria. But editorially it is in an increasingly 
difficult. position because of the Nigerian government sharehold- 
ing, which effectively ‘precludes criticism of the Nigerian govern- 
ment. 

Africa, founded in 1981 by another Ibo, Raph Uwechue, is the 
oldest of the monthlies. Suffering until rcently from an acute 
shortage of money, the ownership of the magazine has always 
been something of a mystery. it is thought to be entirely in 
African hands. Afrique, a French — produced by French- 
speaking journalists at Africa, has faded away, as has Africa 


. Woman, which was started in 1975. Uwechue, it will be recalled, 


was appointed by the former president, Shehu Shagari, as minister 
of information after last year’s Nigeria elections. 

Africa Now, published by yet another. Ibo, Peter Enahoro 
(former editor of Africa and New African) was in the thick of 
controversy earlier this year after a Private Eye report alleged 
that the magazine’s main shareholder was Olu Adebanjo, 
Shagari’s adviser on information. Enahoro now says he: himself 
is the largest shareholder @ 














ANGOLA 


SOJOURN WITH UNITA GUERRILLAS RECOUNTED 
Lisbon EXPRESSO in Portuguese 1 Sep 84 pp 33R-37R 
[Article by Joaquim Vieira: "Angola--The UNITA Challenge"] 


[Text] In a natural clearing in the dense jungle several dozen soldiers sat 
around the mockup of a settlement. Makeshift materials were used to repro- 
duce the various features: tin cans represented houses, folded cardboard 
served as fortifications, small] red fruit called attention to mine fields, 
short sticks showed the position of artillery pieces, and blades of grass 
represented barbed wire. The model rested on the sandy soil characteristic 
of the region, and trenches, roads and rivers were marked with sand of cther 
shades. 


The commander, standing, pointed with a long stick at obstacles to be 
overcome and targets to be reached. "Behind the trenches are these little 
bunkers, very easily destroyed," he stressed at a certain point. "You are 
already accustomed to this, are you not?" The men surrounding him answered 
in chorus: "Yes!" "Then there is no big problem," the officer concluded. 


These soldiers were Nationai Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA) platoon commanders. The officer was the operations commander of the 
movement, Brigadier General Renato Mateus, who served as a lieutenant in the 
Portuguese commandos during the colonial war. The site was somewhere in the 
Angolan province of Kuando-Kubango, in the southeastern part of the country. 
The village represented on the ground was Baixo-Longa, a position which pro- 
tects the road to Menongue, the provincial capital. The date was the middle 
of last July. 











The soldiers were finalizing the details for an attack on the village. which 
was controlled by an opposing movement, the MPLA, which is in power in Luanda. 
This was to be but one more of the innumerable clashes characterizing a 9- 
year-long civil war. On the one hand is a regime which adheres to Marxism 
and has the Soviet Union and Cuba as its allies, and on the other, a rebel 
movement which is aided by South Africa and viewed sympathetically by many 
Western countries. The UNITA was defeated after independence was won in 
November 1975, but its charismatic leader, Jonas Savimbi, sought refuge in 
the jungle with a handful of faithful followers, where he resisted the MPLA 
offensive as best he could, reorganized his movement and moved to the offen- 
sive. For several years now his forces have paralyzed a large part of the 
economic system of the country and have caused the regime in Luanda ever 
increasing headaches. 











Surprise Attack 


Shortly after the orders were given, the soldiers began to depart for the 
front. Two battalions (about 1200 men, wearing the green uniforms of the 
semi-regular UNITA forces) began to march out. The attack would be a sur- 
prise--so silence was golden. Close to the target, the soldiers 
advanced on foot, carrying on their heads or on their backs all of the 
equipment necessary for the great coming battle: automatic rifles, boxes of 
ammunition, light mortars and mortar shells, explosives and fuses, knapsacks 
containing blankets and combat rations, sacks of corn meal, canteens, shovels 
for digging trenches, communications apparatus, hammocks, etc. 


The men proceeded in silence, each apparently understanding his own place and 
mission. Their faces showed serious intent, but not the anguish of one know- 
ing he will risk his life in the coming hours. The men formed various files, 
arranged by platoons and companies. They all moved in the direction of the 
target for the attack. The route was 45 kilometers--10 hours of uninterrupt- 
ed marching late into the night. They halted when they were already near the 
enemy lines. The temperature dropped to 5 degrees. There was only one blan- 
ket per man and no fires were allowed. But these difficulties seemed to 

be within the routine circumstances of daily life. 


A little farther back, artillery positions were set up. Unimog trucks, pro- 
ceeding slowly and as silently as possible, hauled the guns which would begin 
the attack: 120mm mortars, 105mm and 81mm guns, 57mm rocket launchers and 
23mm antiaircraft guns. 


When the first rays of dawn began to appear on the horizon, the heavy mortars 
opened fire. Only after a half-hour's bombardment did the infantry advance 
with their G3s and AK-47s. The duel which followed was intense, with thou- 
sands of shots minute after minute. At the end of a quarter of an hour, the 
UNITA had taken the runway, and silence fell again, interrupted only with an 
occasional mortar shell fired to correct aim. 


Impasse 


The airplane runway was still outside the fortified lines of Baixo-Longa, and 
penetrating them was to prove more difficult. The sun was already high when 
the rebels launched their attack, and nothing had been decided after 4 hours 
of unrelenting battle. The UNITA only held some outer trenches. The bun- 
kers, which the brigadier general had said were not a "big problem," proved 
in the end to be almost impregnable bastions, in which the MPLA officers and 
a part of the village garrison took refuge. 


Despite further artillery barrages, the rebels had not succeeded in changing 
the situation when two enemy Mig-2ls appeared. After bombarding the enemy 
lines throughout the entire following day, the planes had not succeeded in 
reducing the pressure of the attack, even sufficiently to make possible the 
landing of the helicopters which were vainly attempting to resupply the 
besieged units. The battle became a standoff, which the four journalists 
present were not to see broken, because in the early morning hours of the 














third day, they were compelled to leave the site by the UNITA, which was very 
apprehensive about further aerial bombardment. 


Jonas Savimbi, showing no embarrassment ahout it, was to explain later that 
this was the first attack which reporters had observed which was not settled 
in the early hours in favor of his movement. But if the operation in Baixo- 
Longa showed the limitations of the UNITA, it also showed the current condi- 
tion of the combatants challenging the regime in Luanda. They are disciplined 
and well-trained men, very mobile, with good equipment, who use and fully 
understand heavy artillery, having recourse to a flexible combination of 
guerrilla and stationary warfare, apparently expanding in the field and in 
terms of recruiting, but still far from marching into Luanda in victory, of 
which they dream daily. 


A Provisional Kingdom 


One enters the territory controlled by the UNITA on board a plane chartered 
by the movemert across the Zambian frontier, a member country of the OAU 
which has diplomatic relations with Luanda. The landing strip of packed 
earth is located on the right bank of the Luengue River, in the heart of 
Kuando-Kubango. This is the area in which the UNITA has been absolute master 
for 5 years now. 


Savimbi launched his counteroffensive in the direction of Luanda on the basis 
of this vast, almost desert region (population density is less than 0.6 in- 
habitants per square kilometer, according to the colonial census). This was 
the region the Portuguese called "the land at the end of the earth," and 
where more recently, Lobo Antunes located his "Judas holes." 








The southeastern part of the count_y was nothing but a vast hunting reserve, 
where wildlife developed without hindrance. The animals were frightened by 
the arrival of the guerrilla forces, and this seemed to be a cause of worry 
to Savimbi. Three years ago, he promulgated a law placing the zone under 
ecological protection. There is an absolute prohibition on hunting, even for 
members of the UNITA. The organization claims it has already captured 28 
Zambian poachers this year. 


It was in the environment of the elephant, lion, zebra and antelope that 
Jonas Savimbi established his main support bases. Somewhat surprisingly, 
Jamba, the capital of this temporary kingdom, rose out of the heart of the 
jungle, 8 hours’ travel by truck from the nearest landing strij. It was the 
first of a network of tens of bases scattered throughout Angola. It is a 
vast complex divided into various sectors covering an area of many hectares, 
and it includes a military training center, a boarding school, a parade 
ground and soccer field, a hospital, a weapons repair shop, two churches 
(Catholic and Protestant) and the general staff headquarters of the UNITA. 
All of the installations have electricity provided by generators 24 hours a 
day. The mere existence of Jamba is an indicator of the territorial] roots 
the guerrilla fighters have. The base is entirely within the range of the 
aircraft of the enemy, who is certainly not unaware of its location, and yet 
it has not suffered any attack since it was built about 4 years ago now. 














Military Training 


While the civilian population is made up above all of refugees from the cen- 
tral zones of the country (Benguela, Huambo and Bie), the soldiers come from 
more or less everywhere. The UNITA has currently extended its recruiting to 
the vast zones in which it is established in one way or another. 


At the training center, 600 men are being drilled simultaneously. It is 
basic infantry training, followed by specialties for those with greatest 
aptitude: field artillery, engineering, antiaircraft gunnery or military 
intelligence. The majority of the instructors learned in the ranks of the 
Portuguese army. One does not see foreigners directing the training, but the 
UNITA admits that a great many of its instructors and officers were trained 
in Morocco, first by the French military forces (between 1971 and 1981), and 
now by units in the army of Hassan II. 


The soldiers trained here will be assigned above all to the regular and semi- 
regular forces, which reflects the expansion of the conflict into a war with 
classic characteristics. 


The military commanders of the movement say that they have in their ranks 
20,000 regular and semiregular soldiers, and as many more guerrilla fighters 
--a figure which sounds more or less exaggerated. The figure for special 
troops, however--10 groups of 50-60 men with commando training--seems closer 
to reality. 


There is no shortage of ammunition. In an exercise on an obstacle course 
using live ammunition, which the journalists observed, 11 AK-47 rifles and 
HK-21 machine guns fired an average of 250 bullets per minute at the feet or 
over the heads of the recruits during the quarter hour the exercise lasted. 


An African Sound 


A period is devoted to political training, although it is rudimentary. All 
day and for a part of the night, groups of recruits chant slogans against the 
MPLA, the Cubans and the Soviets, clapping and stamping, or sing war songs, 
without interruption. This typically African sound rises out of the dark- 
ness, threatening enough to demoralize any besieged adversary. Curiously, 
however, the UNITA soldiers are much more reserved at the battlefront. 


The movement has adopted the traditional military discipline (very reminis- 
cent of the Portuguese RDM) and the classic army hierarchy. Instead of the 
usual guerrilla commanders, there are officers ranging from lieutenant to 
brigadier general (and even one full general--Jonas Savimbi). As it is a 
recently established force with few traditions, the UNITA promotes its men 
very rapidly. There are colonels as young as 25 and brigadier generals only 
30. 


Some of the highest-ranking officers serve on the general staff in Jamba. 
It occupies one of the very few buildings constructed of adobe and cement, 
rather than the traditional regional materials--sticks and thatch. In a vast 


Loa 














hall which is partially underground, six large maps of Angola show what the 
UNITA says is the curreut military situation, from the distribution of forces 
to control of the land, and including offensive campaigns and the strategic 
targets of the opposing sides. 


If its officials are to be believed, the movement has expanded its operational 
capacity and its area of activity considerably in the past 2 years (see map). 
Much of what is said is a part of the propaganda characteristic of any guer- 
rilla organization, but it is a fact that there have been recent incursions 
into other than the usual zones--Sumbe and Quibala (Kuanza-Sul), Calunfo 
(Lunda), Cabinda and Luanda. And the UNITA has announced that later this 
year it plans actions near the Soyc oil fields and further attacks in Cabinda 
and Luanda. 


The Aerial Threat 


Now the number of inhabitants the guerrilla fighters claim to control--3 mil- 
lion, or half the population of Angola--is obviously impossible, even though, 
as they claim, they have conquered a territory four times the size of 
Portugal and are fighting over another equal area. 


Colonel Huambo Kasitu, 25, speaking English one would say he had learned at 
an American or South African military academy (although his colleagues insist 
he has never left Angola), explained the situation in the field. "We can 
defeat any infantry unit," he summarized. "The only thing which worries us 
is the air force--our main problem." 


In talking about their combat experiences, in fact, the guerrilla fighters 
only appear to be frightened by the planes from Luanda. It took several 
weeks to win their confidence to the point that they would discuss the matter 
(they are timid and restrained, above all when talking about themselves), but 
it was finally possible to hear a captain admit that the Migs give him "a 
stomach ache and diarrhea." 





The rebels say they have already shot down 79 enemy planes since they began 
to use the antiaircraft weapons they received 5 years ago, including 13 Migs, 
16 Antonov bombers, and a Boeing 737 passenger plane (they say it was carry- 
ing soldiers, which the MPLA denies, although it confirms that it was shot 
down) and 29 helicopters. (Both the combat planes and a part of the helicop- 
ters, the MI-8s and MI-24s, were supplied by the Soviet Union, the majority 
of them being piloted by Soviet or Cuban citizens). 








Once again, the figures seem dictated by propaganda. Although the UNITA 

displays the remains of some of the planes shot down, it is far from able to 

confirm its claims. Savimbi himself, moreover, complains of the inefficiency 

of the antiaircraft weapons the rebels have, which it is hoped can be re- 
tien: __placed_shortly by other more sophisticated weapons purchased abroad. 





On the other hand, the MPLA is also perfecting its aerial resources. The 
guerrilla fighters know that a new and powerful helicopter, the MI-25, an 
adaptation of the MI-24 for use in Angola, is already operational, and they 














suspect that the highly efficient Mig-23 has been received in Luanda. This 
fact was later confirmed for EXPRESSO by a source close to the MPLA. 


The War of Numbers 


Skilled in camouflage technique, the UNITA has succeeded in avoiding detec-— 
tion from the air, and it is on the ground that the war has developed. 
Again, the numbers may deceive us. The rebels claim that there are 60-80,000 
soldiers in the FAPLA [People's Armed Forces for the Liberation of Angola], 
but an individual in Luanda who collaborates with the MPLA says that “not 
even its military commanders know how many men they have" (which seems to 
reveal a certain disorganization). The UNITA charges that Havana is pro- 
tecting the regime in Luanda with 35,000 armed men (including the military 
and civilian cooperative workers, who they claim are ready to take up arms), 
while on the other side, there is talk of only 10,000 Cuban soldiers. 
According to Savimbi's men, the GDR has 2500 military technicians working 
with the MPLA in intelligence, communications and security. But the same 
source in Luanda says that the East Germans only send teams of experts to 
Angola from time to time to cooperate with the regime headed by Eduardo dos 
Santos by drafting reports in the logistics, air force and military adminis- 
tration sectors, while one of these men insists that he and other Portuguese 
officers currently carrying out these tasks total only 31 in number. Final- 
ly, where the opponents of the MPLA do not seem to be in error is on the 
number of Soviets present. About 1500 are thought to be in Angola working on 
the handling of aircraft and heavy weapons and the planning of the major 
military operations. 


According to the rebels, these operations are being developed currently in 

only two areas: protection of the Lunda diamond-bearing areas and an effort 
to win back Cazombo, a town occupied at the end of last year by the UNITA, 

which says it still has it under its control. 


Troop Morale 


The problem with the troops of the MPLA is not only training, but morale as 
well, Colonel Kasitu maintains. "Our morale is high, while theirs is low. 
We are seeing an average of 60 desertions from the FAPLA per month. The 
majority come to join our ranks." 


Beyond the exaggeration in such statements for propaganda purposes, those 
familiar with both armies know that the UNITA enjoys the advantage in this 
connection. Its troops not only prove to be well-organized but also show 
greater determination in battle. On the enemy side, the problems resulting 
from lack of motivation, lack of discipline and desertion within some of the 
FAPLA units, which are suffering from serious logistic deficiencies, partic- 
ularly where food supplies are concerned, are no secret. Everyone is talking 
about them in Luanda. 





$$$. 
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The young colonel says that Cuban troops are sometimes forced to abandon 
their traditional rear defensive position to fll in gaps allowed to develop 
by the FAPLA as they fight. The UNITA rank and file say, moreover, that they 
are persuaded that Fidel Castro's forces are bolstering a situation which 
would otherwise change radically to the detriment of the MPLA. 
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Perhaps in order to get around this major obstacle, the rebels adopted the 
tactic of destroying economic targets as a means of exerting pressure on 
Luanda. They have long since succeeded in totally paralyzing the Benguela 
railroad, a basic axis of the Angolan economic structure. Farm production 
has been disrupted in a large part of the country. And many factories, 
bridges and dams have not been difficult targets for the UNITA. 








The secret of success in such attacks lies in the great mobility of Savimbi's 
fighting men, to which the logistics system contributes decisively. The 
vital center of the whole network of support for the movements of the guer- 
rilla fighters is located near the Luengue airstrip, and has been given the 
name Licua. Like the majority of the UNITA bases, the logistics center is 
mobile. It had already been set up in at least two other places in Kuando- 
Kubango before the strategists chose Licua as the ideal site. 


The Heart of the Movement 


The Licua base is the heart of the movement led by Savimbi, just as Jamba is 
its brain. This is the point of departure for the col’umns of trucks loaded 
with foodstuffs, clothing, weapons, ammunition, fuel and all the other equip- 
ment dispatched to support the men at war wherever they may be which leave 
almost daily. 


The logistics network extends to the north along three main tracks, each one 
of which branches out to a main combat front. The man responsible for this 
entire apparatus, C»l Atino Sapalalo "Bock," says that the UNITA has between 
1,000 and 2,000 trucks for this purpose. It is impossible to count them, but 
without a doubt the organization does not lack transport vehicles in the zones 
it controls. Wherever an observer travels, he will inevitably encounter both 
Soviet trucks captured from the MPLA (Ural, Tatra, Zil, Kraz, Star and Gaz 
models), almost always with battle markings, and almost new Unimogs and 
Mercedes 1113s from the assembly lines or factories in South Africa. Al] of 
these are vehicles especially adapted for the southeastern part of Angola, 
where roads are almost nonexistent and tracks are blazed by pushing down 
trees with the bumpers. But without a doubt the most versatile is the 
Unimog, for which it seems nothing is an obstacle. 


Every driver knows enough mechanics to repair a truck in the heart of the 
jungle. Some pursued this vocation prior to independence. For the others, 
there is a school in Licua where the basic knowledge needed for this task is 
taught. There they learn the traffic rules, maneuvers and signals (although 
such signals are almost nonexistent in these areas). 


The more complicated repairs as well as the adaptation of engines for other 
vehicles or their conversion into electrical generators are carried out on a 
regular basis by UNITA technicians in the Licua workshops, where there are 
even some mechanical lathes for the manufacture of spare parts. 


With its own life, in which hundreds of civilians participate, Licua is also 
a vast storage warehouse for clothing, foodstuffs, spare parts, automatic 
rifles (above all the Portuguese G-3) and vehicles. The supplies are not 
sufficient to provide a continual supply to an army the UNITA claims totals 
about 40,000 men, but Colonel Bock provides an explanation: other logistics 
bases are scattered along the routes to the fronts. 


Crossing the Rivers 


The vast Angolan hydrographic basins pose a logistics problem the solution of 
which takes on strategic importance. -Men_and small loads are taken across 

















the widest beds on rafts or in rubber boats with motors, but to get trucks 
from one side to the other is a much more complicated matter. 


An example of the spirit of ingenuity with which the UNITA deals with the 
problem was provided at a crossing of the Kuando River, which separates the 
provinces of Kuando-Kubango and Moxico. The width of the water, which is 
crowded with crocodiles and hippopotamuses, at this point, can be judged from 
the time it takes to cross in a motorized vessel--more than half an hour. On 
reaching the northern bank, at a base the guerrilla fighters call Porto Rico, 
one saw something unexpected: a barge painted in camouflage patterns was tied 
up at the anchorage. The engine, located in the stern, was under repair. 
Mechanics covered with oil were securing the final electrical connections 
before putting it back into operation. The heavy barge, built at Licua, 
which was evident from its undeniably homemade aspect, has the capacity to 
take trucks from one side of the river to the other, the members of the UNITA 
asserted. A Ural truck riddled with bullet holes and loaded with a heavy 
Caterpillar generator which the guerrilla fighters say was captured in 
Cazombo and was to be sent to Jamba, awaited transport to the southern bank. 
This maneuver was delayed because of the need for repairs, but a few days 
later, the Ural had disappeared. The barge had been repaired and was fully 
operational, and two other trucks and tens of soldiers were waiting on board 
for the next departure. 


The evidence of improvisation was clear. The overloaded ferry bogged down, 
and its engine could not move it. However, men using logs as levers suc- 
ceeded in pushing it into the middie of the river, where the depth was suf- 
ficient for it to proceed. On arrival at the southern bank, when it was 
already night, the wheels of one of the trucks slipped as it was being driven 
off, and it splashed noisily backward into the water. However, another 
vehicle successfully towed it up onto the bank. Despite the accidents, the 
truth is that the UNITA has thus overcome a key logistic obstacle. 


At points where no barges are available, the guerrilla fighters dismantle the 
trucks, take the parts across and put them back together on the other bank. 
At the narrower but deeper crossings, the engineers have resolved the problem 
more easily by building wooden bridges supported by heavy logs. Some of 
these structures are to be found between Porto Rico and Cangamba, at sites 
where the twisted metal of old bridges and the wreckage of MPLA trucks sub- 
merged in the water, all of which is probably the result of sabotage or 
attacks by the UNITA, can still be seen. 


Chinese Influence 


It is in the province of Moxico, more densely populated, that one can, better 
than in Kuando-Kubango, assess the strong ties between the UNITA and the 
people. 


A population which like 85 percent of all of the inhabitants of Angola is a 
peasant population represents a factor which, like others, allows one to draw 
a curious parallel between the Chinese revolution and the struggle of the men 
led by Savimbi. It is not a question of political goals, but rather the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the history of each of the groups. Like the Chinese 




















revolutionaries, the Japanese and the Kuomintang, the UNITA first faced a 
foreign adversary, the Portuguese army, subsequently becoming involved in a 
civil war. Both movements had their "Long March," which is what the Angolan 
guerrilla fighters, like the Chinese, call their flight from the MPLA into 
the central, eastern and southern jungles following independence. In both 
cases, the major support base was scught among the peasants, and Savimbi 
learned from Mao to move among the people like a "fish in water." Finally, 
in both cases, the founding leader has become the focus of the most extreme 
personality cult. 


It could be said that Jonas Savimbi already saw the similarity when, in the 
middle of the 1960s, he left Holden Roberto's FNLA and turned toward Mao Ze- 
dung's China. There he received his training as a guerrilla commander, and 
he returned to found the UNITA in the Moxico jungle in March of 1966. The 
movement grew rapidly in the early days, creating serious problems for the 
Portuguese troops in the eastern part of Angola. Savimbi immediately gave 
evidence of his Chinese-style pragmatism, allowing some Portuguese lumber 
enterprise to continue to exploit the timber wealth of the region. This 
alliance was to develop to an extent previously rare, and Savimbi would later 
be accused by his political rivals of having established a truce with the 
Portuguese armed forces and the PIDE [Police for the Control of Foreigners 
and Defense of the State] so that they would focus their efforts against 
Agostinho Neto's rival movement. The UNITA leader continues to refute the 
charge, stating that the documents bearing his signature made public in this 
connection "are nothing but a fabrication by the MPLA and its allies in 
Portugal." In any case, this phase of the history of the UNITA is still 
enveloped in cloudy obscurity. 


The "Second War" 


Afer independence was won, the "second war" ensued. The agreement reached in 
Alvor in January 1985 by the three nationalist movements, the MPLA, UNITA and 
FNLA, and the former colonial power, Portugal, was not carried out. The 
MPLA, clashing with the other organizations, seized power in Luanda, from 
which base it opposed the UNITA and the FNLA. 


Foreign intervention in Angola then developed. Moscow and Havana aided 

Neto, while the Western powers, with a South African invasion contributing, 
"promoted" the two other movements. Holden Roberto sought refuge abroad, and 
his organization was destroyed. But Savimbi refused exile. He demanded the 
portion of power granted by the Alvor agreement, and for this reason he 
resisted. Forced out of his stronghold, Huambo, he took refuge in the jungle 
with thousands of sympathizers, constantly and hotly pursued by the forces 
dispatched by Luanda and Havana. This was the "strategic retreat" which 
became the "Long March." The survivors still recount episodes in that era 
today: how they become lost in the jungle, were attacked by wild animals, ate 
dried fruits and roots, escaped their pursuers and the ambushes, and how the 
majority of the fugitives died. 


Moving first toward the east and then toward the south, Savimbi reached the 
Jamba area with fewer than 100 men. Another of Mao's lessons was be very 
useful to him: power lies in the barrel of the rifle. To obtain weapons, 





he knocked on a wide range of doors. He cared little who his allies were, 
provided they helped him. The most willing aid came from Iran (Reza Pahlevi), 
Morocco (Hassan II), Egypt (Sadat), Saudi Arabia (Faysal), and later, Zaire 
(Mobutu), France (Giscard d'Estaing) and South Africa (apartheid). The 
Angolan leader certainly remembered Lumumba's statement. "When you are at 

the bottom of the well and you reach up your hand, you are not concerned with 
a man's color." But the truth is that such friendships did not even cause 
him problems of conscience, although somewhat strangely, he continues to 
claim to be socialist. 


Mobilizing People 


Savimbi would not have succeeded at all, however, had he not found the most 
necessary elements, men, to use these weapons and consolidate the rear guard. 
His first troops came from the zones in which the UNITA had traditional 
roots, in the central part of the country. A large part of the population in 
this region gave him its support. The movement expanded its ranks and the 
territory controlled widened. As of the beginning of the 1980s, his move- 
ment ceased to be a group of starving fighters wandering through the jungles 
of Angola and became a real force opposing the MPLA. 


The key to Savimbi's success may lie in the type of links the UNITA estab- 
lished with the people. Yet again, this was an application of the Chinese 
formula: rejecting the vanguard thesis of the MPLA giving priority to the 
education of an industrial proletariat, the rebel leader gave priority to 
resolving the problems of the peasants. Having abolished money in the zones 
under its control, the UNITA encouraged farm activity, and exchanged goods 
that they needed, generally clothing and medicines, with the peasants for the 
surplus they produced. The movement grouped some peasants into large farm 
units where mainly grains (corn and massambala) were produced. 





History of a Village 


In a typical Angolan village where the population is of the Luchaze ethnic 
group, there are 73 individuals, belonging to 15 families. This little com- 
munity near the Cueio River (a tributary of the Cuando), as is traditional, 
is known by the name of its chief--Samukumbi Kaliata. Between 1976 and 1979, 
the regime in Luanda controlled the region. To prevent the peasants from 
helping the guerrilla forcec, the MPLA concentrated the people in strategic 
settlements near the military garrisons. Samukumbi Kaliata and his people 
were located at the gates of the Tempue station. This chieftain described 
the difference between the conduct of the MPLA and the UNITA toward his 
people. "The MPLA did not treat the people well," the chief says. "They 
engaged in reprisals, beat the people to obtain information about the UNITA, 
and wanted to take our sons to be soldiers." He then recalls: "There was a 
shortage of food. When the troops came, it was the Cubans who ate first and 
then the FAPLA. They gave the people nothing, and they took our chickens 
without paying." Because of the special characteristics of the local dia- 
lect, tne talk with Kaliata was filtered through two interpreters, and pos- 
sibly something was lost (or gained) in the process. But the feelings of the 
village chieftain, as revealed by his gestures, confirmed these statements. 
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When the UNITA won control of Tempue, a minor exodus occurred. The entire 
village marched for 7 days before settling in the zone it now occupies. Its 
members engage in farming and in a system of direct barter with the UNITA. 
They help the movement because, in Kaliata's words, "they want the situation 
in the country to be resolved." The chief met with Savimbi last year. Al] 
he knows about him "is that he treats the people well." Like the other vil- 
lage chiefs, he is the local UNITA contact and the representative to its 
congress. 


"The problem of the MPLA is that it does not understand the thinking of the 
peasants," Savimbi has said, in describing the difference between the two 
movements. "Their program is abstract and is not linked with the concrete 
reality as ours is." 


Health Network 


It is not surprising that the UNITA has succeeded in conveying a greater 
sense of security and administrative capacity than has the MPLA. Those who 
know the other side are aware that the regime in Luanda is facing tremendous 
social problems (in particular, hunger) to which it has not yet found a solu- 
tion, and it is a fact that the expectations created following independence 
are far from having been fulfilled. In the UNITA territory, one finds a 
popular enthusiasm which has yielded to skepticism and disillusionment in the 
zones controlled by the MPLA. 


Savimbi'’s men have given evidence of an organizational capacity which can 
respond to the minimal needs of the population in such areas as health and 
education, for example. The UNITA says it has established health networks in 
the zones it controls including five central hospitals, 22 regional hospitals 
and 190 nursing stations. This cannot be confirmed, but it is possible to 
see how the most important of these hospital establishments, that in Jamba, 
operates. 


In all, there are 200 beds ready here to receive patients, above all soldiers 
coming back from the front, some of them paraplegic. It is at this site that 
the only two doctors the UNITA has for the entire territory in which it is 
established are to be found (it is claimed that the rest of the health appa- 
ratus is staffed by 3,500 nurses). 


One of these doctors is Henrique Raimundo, a 39-year-old surgeon from 
Benguela, who worked until last October at the Santa Maria Hospital in 
Lisbon, and had consulting offices in Santo Antonio dos Cavaleiros and 
Vialonga. He completed his medical training at the Faculty of Medicine in 
Lisbon, pursued his specialty at the Royal College of Surgery in London, and 
had been in practice in Portugal for 4 years. A UNITA sympathizer since 
1974, he decided to leave everything to work with the movement in the jungle. 
"It is a matter of nationalism," he explains. "Since the country has been 
invaded by Russian-Cuban imperialism, our presence here is essential to aid 
the people." 


In an operating room half-buried in the ground (which keeps the temperature 
low), and sufficiently hygienic, some surgery has already been done: hernia 











operations, appendectomies, removal of an ovarian cyst and removal of shrap- 
nel from fragments. The appendectomy shown visitors was purely routine. 
Henrique Raimundo did not even perform it (he only assisted), since two sur- 
gical nurses with many years of experience were in charge. They were taught 
by former medical missionaries. 


Farther to the north, at the hospital at the Cueio base, where there is X-ray 
apparatus, some of the 75 wounded men brought from the eastern and northeast- 
ern fronts recently were to be found. "The MPLA has retreated," a soldier 
fresh from a battle in Munhango, Lunda, said. "We only suffered some 
wounded, but many of them were killed." Something makes it seem likely that 
there was some propaganda exaggeration. When journalists entered the hospi- 
tal ward, all of the patients pretended to be reading the same UNITA politi- 
cal pamphlet which had been distributed moments earlier. 


Education and Ideology 


While political indoctrination against the MPLA, Cuba and the USSR is carried 
out on all levels in the territory of the UNITA, it is particularly visible 
in the schools. The most important educational center is the Polyvalent 
Institute a few kilometers to the northeast of Licua, where some hundreds of 
children, grouped beneath the trees, are taught lessons ranging from the 
primary level to what was the fifth year of secondary school. In the fifth- 
grade geography class, after a teacher asked a student to point out the 
Benguela Railroad on the map, he asked the class: "Is the Benguela Railroad 
operating?" The unanimous answer was "No! It is not running nor will it 
while the Cubans remain in Angola." 


A study of the “thought and works" of Jonas Savimbi is a part of the history 
curriculum, and not even the precise sciences are free of ideology. "1984-- 
Year of the Patriotic Anti-Cuban Front--24 June 1984--Lesson No 31--Mathema- 
tics" was printed on one blackboard. In the normal training class for 
primary schoolteachers held at the same site (former teachers from the 
colonial era are instructing the newer teachers), a grammatical analysis of 
the sentence "The UNITA fights in the jungle" had just been completed and the 
next was to be a more complicated sentence: "The struggle of the Angolan 
people is triumphing." 


Despite the extreme shortage of school materials and the relative lack of 
teaching techniques, education in the jungles seems to be producing some 
results. Last year, about 400 UNITA students presented themselves at the 
Portuguese secondary school in Kinshasa, Zaire, to take aptitude tests. 
Those who achieved the highest scores will continue to study abroad at the 
expense of the movement. 


No Political Line 


The ideological propaganda of the UNITA is in reality based on extremely 
simple foundations: opposition to the presence of "foreign troops" (for which 
read Soviet and Cuban troops--nothing was said about the South African incur- 
sions into the province of Kunene) and a demand for participation in the 
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government in Luanda as approved by the Alvor agreements. The mobilization 
of the people is based solely on these principles. Beyond this, it is hardly 
possible to find a single consistent line of thought among Savimbi's adher- 
ents. There are only a few outer symbols: the large representations of Gamal 
Nasser, Kwame Nkrumah and Leopold Senghor during a festive parade in Jamba, 
and the words "socialism, blackness, democracy and nonalignment"™ on UNITA 
posters. The leaders do not go much farther in this connection. For 
example, Jorge Valentim, a member of the Central Committee, says "We are 
fighting for freedom and those who help us will be welcome." 


Nor does much emerge from the slogans taught at the rallies for militants and 
the people, which are not much more than apolitical battle cries. "He who 
commands force" shouts the session leader, and the audience responds "makes 
history." "And who commands force at this time?" asks the speaker. "We do, we 
do, we do,"' repeats the chorus. When Savimbi, in turn, mounts the rostrum, 
there is another formula for exchange with the audience. "Menongue,"™ he 

says and then pauses. "The point of departure," the many voices respond. 
"Luanda," he intones, and they respond, "the destination." 


Nor are the songs, generally in dialect, anything more than protests against 
the adversary forces, both Angolan and foreign. They are sung to the rapid 
rhythm of African stamping, and they are danced by soldiers and women whose 
infants, suspended from their shoulders, sway to their mothers’ rhythm as 
serenely as babies in the comfort of their cradles. 


Two or three anthems in Portuguese set the relatively apolitical tone for the 
struggle of the UNITA, whether it be the adaptation of a song famous on the 
black continent, which goes "Victory for us in this struggle for Africa," 
which the people sing with hands joined, or the chorus "Peoples of the world, 
solidarity/Our struggle too is for your freedom/Angola, our motherland from 
the days of slavery, hear our voices." 


Tribal Differences 


The lack of political definition is no accident. In this way Savimbi can 
rally all of the forces opposing the MPLA and broaden the base of support for 
the single Angolan opposition movement worthy of the name. Moreover, he is 
categorical in this regard: he will not accept alliances with other oppo- 
nents, whether it be Daniel Chipenda or what remains of the FNLA. Those who 
want to fight against Luanda must join him under the UNITA banner. 


To the same end, the UNITA is attempting to break down the tribal frontiers 
which have been characteristic and which are one of the main political 
battlehorses of the MPLA against Savimbi. In fact, in 1975, the UNITA, its 
leader included, was a movement predominantly made up of members of the 
Ovimbundu tribes from the central part of the country (the so-called high 
plateau--Bie, Huambo and Benguela), and this influence still makes itself 
felt today in its ranks. The Umbundu dialect of this region is heard as 
often as Portuguese (or even more, among the base militants). 


The leaders of the movement do not deny this very typically African charac- 
teristic. "In Africa, we have to take this feeling for the native region 
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into account," says Tony Dacosta Fernandes, a member of the Political Bureau, 


who is moreover a native of the Northeast. And Savimbi himself offers the 
explanation. "Each movement began the war in a certain way. The MPLA began 
in Luanda, and the majority of its leaders are from the capital. The FNLA 
began in the North, near Zaire. We began in the East. I do not believe that 
patriotism on the European model exists in Africa. We Angolans do not yet 
have the concept, which needs to be created, that beyond the tribes, there is 
the nation." 


However, it is again Savimbi who exlains that a number of tribes which are 
not Ovimbundu--the Luchaze, Kangala, Cuanhama and Chokue peoples--supported 
the UNITA before the people of the “high plateau" did. And some of this sup- 
port can still be seen today in the East. On the other hand, the UNITA is 
trying to recruit new soldiers in such distant zones as Uige, Malange, Lunda 
and Kunene. And there have been no reports of ethnic conflicts or tribal 
rivalries in the ranks of the movement. 


As if desirous of disproving these charges (significant in a country which is 
made up of 11 major ethnic groups speaking more than a hundred dialects), the 
UNITA appointed to its Central Committee such men as Miguel Nzau Puna (secre- 
tary general, and number two man in the organization), from Cabinda, Antonio 
Vakulukuta, from Kunene, and Smart Chata, from Moxico, although the predomi- 
nance of Ovimbundu officerc within the group is still notable. 


The Savimhi Cult 


It is the unchallenged personality of Jonas Savimbi, however, which dominates 
the entire movement. One of his statements, which is on display in the 
general staff headquarters, says: "For history, a great man, a great country 
and a great cause are needed." For the UNITA, obviously, the “great man" is 
its leader. He is the focus of singular cult worship, even idolatry, prac- 
ticed by every militant and inhabitant in the controlled zones. His arrival 
at any base or village (and he moves about within his territory constantly) 
inevitably entails a fanatical welcome with songs and dances, even if the 
entourage has been delayed and only arrives in the wee hours of the morning. 
The people shout "Savimbi is our guide," or only, without interruption, 
"Guide, guide, guide." The villagers wave photographs of the leader. Some- 
one starts the phrase "General Savimbi," and all those present respond “Poli- 
tical-military strategist of international stature." No peasant can know 
what "political-military strategist of international stature" means, but this 
does not prevent him from demonstrating his adoration of the "president." 
This scene is invariably repeated at each new stopping place. 


When he speaks, always making an effort to use the local dialect, Savimbi 
enters into a dialogue with the people, asking questions and giving answers, 
improvising, gesturing and moving from one side to the other for half an hour 
or more, and his magic galvanizes all those present. Finally, everyone tries 
to pay him a compliment or merely to touch him. 


Without a doubt, Jonas Savimbi is the soul of the UNITA. It was his inde- 
pendent character (and perhaps also his ambition for power) which led him to 
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found the movement almost 20 years ago. It was his persistence and stubborn- 
ness which avoided total collapse almost a decade ago. It is his irresistible 
charisma as an African leader which rallies so many people around the UNITA. 
The organization cannot be separated from him. All the other leaders stand 
back (and are even subservient, in some cases) so that Savimbi will stand 

out. In a way, he admits to this dependence. "My colleagues know that if 
they free themselves from me, the movement will collapse," he says, “because 

I am the best-trained and politically best-informed officer." He knows what 
it is to work "for history." 


The War of Paradox 


A field in which Savimbi's influence makes itself felt in decisive fashion 

has been foreign policy. The controversial alliance of the UNITA with the 

regime in Pretoria could only have been the result of his pragmatism, which 
in this instance earned him the enmity of some African leaders with whom he 
was linked. 


The support of the South Africans is just one of the numerous paradoxes which 
characterize the war in Angola. It is a conflict in which it is a multi- 
national American company, Gulf 011, which is supplying the financial re- 
sources so that the MPLA can pay the Cuban soldiers and for Soviet weapons, 
thus sustaining the war, and in which a movement, the UNITA, is organizing 
its guerrilla warfare on a communist pattern, like the Chinese or the Viet- 
namese, in order to combat a regime supported by the Eastern Bloc, and in 
which the apartheid system is giving a blank check to a black organization 
which claims to be "socialist" and which has a future political program which 
is an unknown. It is true, however, that these are only seeming paradoxes, 
and they can be understood in the light of the search for the greatest 
profit, efficiency or overall political strategy in southern Africa. 


For the UNITA, the aid from Pretoria was basic. If the movement has expanded 
to its present dimensions, this is due to the South Africans. For one must 
have no illusions: no efficient guerrilla organization can survive without 
outside support, and the Angolan guerrillas are among the most efficient any- 
where in the world. It suffices to look around to see that the dried fish 
being distributed to the soldiers is from Capetown. The tinned meat comes 
across the Namibian frontier, fruit juices are produced in Johannesburg, the 
beer in Windhoek, the generators are marked “Made in South Africa," the hos- 
pital equipment and the medicines come from Durban, and the Unimog trucks 
have South African tires. In Licua, there are 33 new Magirus Deutz engines 
which will increase the horsepower of the trucks. The cases, which have not 
yet been unpacked, are marked "Via Durban." Savimbi himself travels in a 
Mercedes 300 GD (a kind of deluxe Land Rover) with the steering wheel on the 
right, revealing its South African origin. Furthermore, although the UNITA 
displays a vast arsenal of equipment captured from the MPLA (including heavy 
artillery and armored vehicles), the majority of the weapons and ammunition 
used is unloaded at South African ports and transported by truck through 
Namibia to the controlled zones. On the other hand, all of the fuel the 
guerrilla fighters need for their trucks, barges and generators is provided 
free and without counterpart by Pretoria. 
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Precious Aid 


In fact, the constant flow of supplies across the Namibian frontier from 
South Africa is as important to the UNITA as oxygen to a living organism: it 
is its lungs, or one of its vital organs. 


None of this is a secret. Savimbi admits it to journalists with rare frank- 
ness and apparently more readily since the signing of the Nkomati agreements 
by Maputo and the discussion by Luanda of South African withdrawal from 
Cunene. It is as if the others had lost the moral strength to condemn his 
“unnatural” links with the “apartheid" regime now that Pretoria has various 
interlocutors in southern Africa. 


He knows that if his South African source ceases to exist or if Namibia be- 
comes independent, it would mean a harsh blow for the UNITA. But there are 
alternatives, he adds, although he does not specify what. 


At least where the financial aspect is concerned, this would not cause him 
worry, since alli of his economic aid seems to come from other areas. Accord- 
ing to Savimbi, his friends include 12 African nations and six Arab coun- 
tries, which he says it would be premature to identify. The oil-producing 
countries within this group established a consortium called the Safari Club 

5 years ago, the main task of which was to aid the UNITA in money and weapons. 
It is by this means that the movement is continuing to receive supplies of 
war materiel. 


Continuing further in this same frank tone, Savimbi admits his current prob- 
lems in this sector. "We do not have enough 60mm, 81mm and 120mm mortar 
shells, and we also lack ammunition for the RPG-7s and the 106mm guns. Our 
orders have been placed but there is a 6-month delay. There have been three 
more requests for weapons on the international markets, because they are 
aware of our needs. Half of our budget goes for this." One of his hopes is 
that he will shortly receive, through foreign friends he does not identify, 
modern heat-seeking ground-to-air missiles. 


The Path of Negotiation 


However, Savimbi is a realist. He knows that given che present situation, 
above all if the Cuban forces remain in Angola, his movement cannot go beyond 
certain limits, however many the recent successes scored. No major city has 
yet been taken by the UNITA, and with the present situation, it is hardly 
likely it will be. For this very reason, the rebel leader is relying on 
another path. "The situation in Angola is so complex that the solution can- 
not be solely military, but must be diplomatic as well," he explains. '"Per- 
haps 50 percent of each." 


The commander of the UNITA, who rejects any possibility of division of the 

country ("There must not be a second Yalta in Angola, or it will become the 
next Poland"), says repeatedly that there is no plan to force an entry into 
Luanda, and that the MPLA will have to agree to negotiations paving the way 
for “national reconciliation." With a view to this, he is patiently waiting 
for the adversary to exhaust his capacity to resist, and for other countries 
to exert their pressure on Luanda. 
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It was in order to explain these goals that Savimbi arranged for a represen- 
tative of a government allied with the MPLA to visit him, an event unprece- 
dented in the history of the Angolan conflict. Czechoslovak Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Stanislav Svoboda traveled to Jamba 2 months ago in con- 
nection with the release of 20 hostages, compatriots of his captured by the 
guerrilla fighters in March of last year. Welcomed cordially by the guer- 
rilla leader, Svoboda addressed Savimbi as "Mr President," and applauded 
(although briefly) songs protesting the "Russian and Cuban occupation" (a 
former ambassador to Luanda, the Czechoslovak deputy minister knows the Por- 
tuguese language well). This was a singular diplomatic success for Jonas 
Savimbi. 


But afterward, everything returned to normal, within the abnormality of any 
civil war. The war of attrition and nerves continues. Who will take the 
initiative in withdrawing support--Cuba or South Africa? Who will yield 
first--the MPLA, with an agreement to negotiate, or the UNITA, with a new 
retreat? None of this has been decided, and almost all the cards, strategic, 
political, diplomatic, military and social, remain to be played. This is a 
conflict likely to last, because bcth contenders continue to fee! that might 
is on their side. 


(Next week, EXPRESSO will interview Jonas Savimbi.) 


H 


Portrait of the Guerrilla Fighter As a Young Man 


At 20 years of age, 20 battles fought. The record of guerrilla fighter 
Malaca Brito may seem impressive but it is far from being unique in the ranks 
of the UNITA. Malaca is part of the large group of sons of militants in the 
movement who had their adolescence disrupted by 9 years of civil war in 
Angola, and who for that reason took up arms very young. 


This young soldier probably owes his affability and wit, quite unusual in 
these parts, to his family background. His father and mother are teachers. 
She is from Luanda and teaches in in primary school, and he is from Cabinda 
and teaches in high school. Born in his father's native area, he was taken 
to Huambo at the age of 8. Then came 1974, and his parents immediately 
joined the UNITA, as did thousands of other citizens of the region. Two 
years later came the "strategic retreat," and the entire family took refuge 
in the jungle with what remained of the movement. 


It was then that Malaca's adventures began. In the early days, the MPLA 
attacks on the fugitives’ bases were routine, and one bullet was for him. As 
usual, the firing began as dawn approached, when the majority in the camp 
were still asleep. On the run in the ensuing confusion, Malaca was hit in 
the left ankle. The base, at which there was a field hospital, was located 
near Huambo. The UNITA evacuated it, since the enemy had burned it. Malaca 
was then 14 years old. He says that the bullet is still there today in the 
part of his body where it struck. 


Two years later, he experienced his baptism of fire. Volunteers were needed 


to defend a camp located in the province of Cunene, and he offered his ser- 
vices. But he then returned to his studies, and was not to join the guerrilla 
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army until he was 17. It was his parents who sent him, although they made a 
point of explaining that it was his choice. “All of the attacks we had suf- 
fered strengthened my conviction that I wanted to be a soldier." 


From that day to this he has covered half the country in the course of his 
battles: Moxico, Kuando-Kubango, Lubango and Lunda-Norte. He says he was 
only frightened at the very beginning. Now he is not nervous before battle, 
nor is he afraid, and he laughs while saying so. He has already seen enemies 
fall, killed by the bullets he fired, in front of him, and he has seen com- 
rades fall at his side. He accepts this coolly. "This is a life-and-death 
battle. One must kill or be killed." 


He says that the war has already taken six members of his family as victims: 
three grandparents, who were killed in their villages in 1976 for "having 
children active in the UNITA," two uncles, who were peasants living in 
hamlets controlled by the movement, and another uncle who died in battle in 
Bie 6 years ago. His parents are now teaching at the UNITA Polyvalent Insti- 
tute. Malaca has three brothers (one of them older), all of whom are com- 
batants too. 


Despite the fate suffered by his family, he says he does not think of 
vengeance in battle. "This leads nowhere. What is important is to achieve 
the political goals of the UNITA." Among them, the objective he defines as 
crucial is the "expulsion of the Cubans." In his view, Fidel Castro's troops 
are "the main enemy," because the MPLA “is only a deluded enemy." Some of 
his former schoolmates in Huambo ere now serving in the FAPLA, but "if the 
war ends, I will continue to be their friend." 


He has no opinion as to whether he is an anticommunist fighter. "These are 
political matters, and I am a soldier." Perhaps he will remain in the mili- 
tary, if the future (and his commanders) require it of him. Otherwise, he 
would like to pursue an electronic engineering course. 


Since last year, he has been a commando, trained for any special operation. 
Although he believes that “in battle, the main thing is to survive," he says 
he is ready to die, “like any soldier.” It is easy to take life lightly when 
one is 20, perhaps because one is living it fully then. 


The Cangamba Landscape After the Battle 


The first thing one glimpses is a church of the colonial era, of which only 
the walls and the roof rafters remain. The surrounding trees bear witness to 
the violence of the battles: the skeletons of rockets remain wedged in some 
of the heavy trunks, with the blackening caused by their explosion around 
them. Toward the heart of the town, one finds not a single house still 
standing. The remains of the walls are covered with inscriptions with a 
stubbornly repeated theme: "Death to the Russians and Cubans," "Down With 
the Leaders of the MPLA," and "Long Live UNITA." On the central street, 
craters caused by heavy mortar shells gape. Ammunition cartridges are 
scattered everywhere. A scorched tank of Soviet origin forms a heap of un- 
recoverable scrap iron. The visitor can only follow certain marked paths. 
It is said that 9,000 enemy mines are still buried here, ready to explode. 
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Along the short route to the airfield, a prominent sign riddled with bullet 
holes indicates the name of the settlement: Cangamba. 


Located at a strategic point along the route between the southern and eastern 
zone territories, Cangamba was the scene last year (between 2 and 14 August) 
of the longest and most important battle in the Angolan civil war. At the 
end of almost 2 weeks of battle, the casualties (dead and wounded) totaled 
hundreds on both sides. 


For the UNITA (which planned to take the town from the MPLA in 5 days), it 
was a decisive battle, for which reason it sent its elite unit, the 333rd 
Battalion. But the defenders put up stubborn resistance, which led the UNITA 
to dispatch four more battalions, in all 3,000 men, to the area. Fighting 
with the MPLA, a Cuban company commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Lanucha aided 
several thousand FAPLA and militia (ODP [People's Defense Organization] ) 
soldiers. 


After an uninterrupted artillery barrage lasting 2 days (more than 5,000 
rockets fired), the Us‘TA began its painful inch-by-inch advance toward 
Cangamba's defensive lines. The first assault waves were practically deci- 
mated by the mine fields, but the circle tightened to the point that the 
pilots from Luanda could no longer drop supplies safely. Many of the 
parachute loads dropped fell behind the guerrilla lines. Also, the aerial 
bombardment by the MPLA became unproductive: the two fronts were so close 
together that the trenches of both became the targets. 


What followed was a hand-to-hand battle, until the defenders were forced back 
to a rectangle including the Cuban bunkers and the adjacent airstrip (with a 
view to the more rapid receipt of supplies and speed in the event of a pos- 
sible withdrawal, Fidel Castro's troops, unlike the FAPLA, almost always take 
a position near airports). Foreseeing defeat, the Cuban forces sent a drama- 
tic appeal by radio to their comrades in Luanda. "In the name of Fidel, we 
will save you," they responded. Other Cuban units scattered throughout the 
country, listening in on the line, shouted "Fidel, Fidel, Fidel!" 


Two battalions of Cuban parachute troops were dropped to aid in evacuating 
their compatriots, but only the Cubans, because as elsewhere, the MPLA forces 
were to continue to fight to the end. One of the rescue vehicles, an Antonov 
T~202, was hit by a UNITA RPG-7 as it prepared to take off. The last re- 
source was the helicopters. The FAPLA survivors were to surrender or to flee 
into the jungle shortly afterward. 


Cangamba today is a ghost town. The destroyed houses seen there are like 
those which can be observed in other localities occupied by the UNITA, such 
as Mavinga or Lumbala Nguimbo (formerly Gago Coutinho). It was the guerrilla 
forces themselves which blew them up, so they could not be retaken by the 
MPLA. 


"Now we are in the destruction phase," Col Ernesto Mulato of the UNITA says 
calmly. “And it will be hard work to rebuild all of this." 
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BOTSWANA 


DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAMS DETAILED 
Gaborone BOTSWANA DAILY NEWS in English 10 Sep 84 p 5 
{Article by Linda Pfotenhauer] 


[Text] Maun, September 5: Residents of 85 villages in Ngamiland are now 
participating in over 225 labour-based projects which are one important aspect 
of Botswana's massive Drought Relief Programme, now in its third year of op- 
eration. 


Labour-—based drought relief projects hold the dual function of providing drought 
victims who were unable to grow sufficient food with much needed cash while 

at the same time contributing to the improvement of the infrastructure of their 
villages. 


In Ngamiland, most of the projects are road destumpting and debushing and the 
building of rondavels, which are intended to be used as mobile health stops, 
food storage receptacles or as housing for Tirelo Setshaba participants. Since 
the programme's inception, 133 rondavels have been completed. 


Some of the more unusual projects taking place in Ngamiland include the build- 
ing of a large bridge at Khansan, the completion of approaches to the Mohembo 
Ferry (which provides transport across the Okavango River), and the clearing 

of a river channel at Seronga. Additionally, proposals have recently been made 
to build dams at Mathamagana and Bothathogo. 


The Drought Relief Committee in Maun works in conjunction with the Village De- 
velopment Committee (VDC). Members of the community decide what projects they 
would like to do through the VDC. Project proposals are then written and must 
be approved at the Ministry of Local Government and Lands in Gaborone. La- 
bourers are paid P2 per day (supervisors P3 per day). 


In addition to these labour-based relief projects, the Drought Relief Pro- 

gramme administers food to destitutes, lactating women and primary school 

children and sponsors a food-stamping programme in which stampers are paid 
Pl (P2 for supervisors) for a half day's labour. 


There is also a cattle purchase scheme which assists farmers who do not have 
sufficient grazing, who cannot properly maintain their cattle and who also can- 
not get them to BMC depots. 
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Primary schools throughout Ngamiland now buy cattle at P100 per beast and the 
school then uses the meat to feed its students. 


With such a large district, rather remotely situated and beset with a poor 
road network, there are bound to be logistical and administrative problems. 
Labour-based Relief Project Technical Officer, Mr Emmett Kearney, said that 
transportation is one of the project's major problems. 


There are not enough vehicles, only six to service the entire district, and 
because of poor roads they are frequently hampered with breakdowns. 


Additionally there are only three pay teams to cover the 85 participating 
villages--and the logistical problems of the teams' visiting each village 
every month are tremendous. 


Despite these problems, Mr Kearney maintains that at least the money payment 
aspect of the programme is going quite smoothly and people are receiving much 
needed cash on time or nearly on time. 


Mr Kearney also very positively evaluates the Ngamiland Drought Relief Pro- 
gramme. Said he, "It is a wonderful] boon to the vollage. It contribures to 


the infrastructure of the village. Botswana seems to be doing a great job in 
comparison to other African countries." 


CSO: 3400/7 
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BOTSWANA 


BOTSWANA TO SUFFER UNEMPLOYMENT AS ZIMS TIGHTEN SCREWS 


Gaborone BOTSWANA DAILY NEWS in English 18 Sep 84 p 1 


{Text } 


FRANCISTOWN: More than 
1000 workers in Botswana's 
textile industries may lose their 
jobs whilst some factories face a 
close down following the 
enactment of an amendment to 
Zimbabwe's Customs and Excise 
Law. 

This fear was expressed by 
industrialists here after 
Zimbabwe's Parliament passed 
the amendment last month. 

Sources here have said that 
Zimbabwe passed the 
amendment to effect restrictions 
on imports from Botswana. It 
also wanted to curb compétition 
against its products by those 
from Botswana which are more 
easily marketable in Zimbabwe. 

The law, it is said, states that 
there has to be proof that goods 
from Botswana into Zimbabwe 
were produced in Botswana and 
net just labelled as Botswana 
products. 

A spokesman of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry has 
said that negotiations with 
Zimbabwe on the question were 
underway. He said he therefore 
could not comment until they 
are finalised. 


Prior to the amend 
ment of the law by 
Harare, Zimbabwean 


Customs and Excise officials 
visited some local firms on a 
fact-finding mission. 

A spokesman of one of the 
firms visited told BOPA that the 
Zimbabwean officials were 
shown samples of fabrics ordered 
from Japan, Germany, China, 


Switzerland and other countries. 

This, according to the 
spokesman bore testimony that 
Botswana's Textile Export was 
20 per cent local in content. 

The Secretary of the 
Francistown Chamber of 
Commerce Mr Bob Dosoer, 
however, would not comment 
on the issue. He said it was a 
very sensitive matter which was 
being handled by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. 

The chairman of the proposed 
Botswana Manufacturers’ 
Committee Mr Michael Driver 
said there was no cheating 
whatsoever since Zimbabwe has 
been very strict during the last 
two years. 

Mr Driver said Botswana 
imports goods worth millions of 


Pula, which was more than_ 


Zimbabwe receives as exports 
from here. 


He said, should 
Zimbabwe apply the 
provisions of the 


amendment, at least 70 per cent 
of Botswana's export to 
Zimbabwe will no longer qualify 
for entry into that country. 
Botswana is expected to export 
about P20 million worth of textile 
goods to Zimbabwe this yeat. 
Recently the Francistown 
Town Clerk Mr Dick Chikuba 
was quoted by the “Chronicie” 
newspaper of Zimbabwe as 
saying the town council would 
be affected by reduced taxes 
and rates as a result of the 
retrechment. The council runs a 
dudget of about P5 million. 
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The semi-official Bulawayo 
“Chronicle” which enjoys wide 
circulation here said although 
Zimbabwe now enjoys a 
favourable balance of trade with 
Botswana, this is not the case 
when it comes to textile and 
clothing trade. 

The amedment stipulates that 
25 per cent of local content must 
be proved by Botswana. This 
hits directly at the controversial 
question of where Botswana 
obtains the bulk of her raw 
materials. 

The Chronicle claimed in a 
comment that it was beyond 
dispute that in the past, “much 
of the so-called Botswana 


exports originated from South 
Africa or one of Pretoria’s trading 
partners such as Taiwan.” 

The paper further alleged that 
Botswana businessmen admitted 
during a meeting that a lot of 
‘fiddling’ had gone on 
concerning exports to Zimbabwe 
which did not originate from 
Botswana. 

The newspaper said merely 
putting a label which says “made 


in Botswana” on a shirt, material 
or anything else, does not make 
ita Botswana product. 

Despite these cumplaints in 
Zimbabwean press about 
Botswana exports to that 
country, thousands of 
Zimbabwean shoppers flock 
Botswana shops every day of 
the week to buy clothing and 
other industrial goods for use in 
Zimbabwe, said a prominent 





Gaborone clothing dealer. 

One of the shoppers has 
commented that most of 
Zimbabweans had been attracted 
by the quality and the value of 
goods from Botswana business 
houses. 

She said it was relatively 
cheaper to do their shopping in 
Botswana even after transport 
and import expenses. 

BOPA 


CSO: 3400/19 
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BURUNDI 


PRC AMBASSADOR REVIEWS CHINA AID PROJECTS, POLICY 
Bujumbura LE RENOUVEAU DU BURUNDI in French 24 Jul 84 pp 4,5 
[Article by Floride Ndakoraniwe and Come Mikaza] 


[Text] The Chinese ambassador to Burundi has affirmed: "The Chinese 
technicians are trained in the spirit of internationalism and have the courage 
to carry out difficult tasks." 


The road, on which work began in 1980 and which is 112.54 kilometers long, was 
constructed over a three-and-a-half-year period. It reflects the fruitful and 
advantageous cooperation between the People's Republic of China ‘PRC) and 
Burundi. ; 


On the occasion of this important development, LE RENOUVEAU talked with 
Ambassador Tiam Zhib Ong about the current status of the cooperation and 
relations between the two countries. Our paper also took the occasion to ask 
the ambassador other questions about China's Africa policy. 


Mr Tiam talked first about economic cooperation in connection with the opening 
of National Route No 7 (RN 7) Bujumbura to Nile Source. He said: "The Chinese- 
Burundian cooperation is broad. China granted Burundi a loan of 60 million 
dollars, and with that four projects were carried out: the Bujumbura Textile 
Complex (COTEBU), Mugere hydroelectric plant, the high tension line from the 
plant to Bujumbura, and National] Route 7. 


The Chinese ambassador went on to discuss the RN 7: "We learned that before 
construction of this road some foreigners had done studies but had abandoned 
the road project. The Burundi Government then requested that the Chinese 
Government build it. After a friendly consultation, China accepted, because 
it wants to help Burundi in its economic development and because your 
difficulty is our difficulty and your problems is ours also.” 


He also recalled: “A Chinese vice premier came to the inaguration of the 
textile complex in 1980. The Burundi side proposed inauguration of the work 
on the road, even though the preparations were not completed.” 


Mr Tiam pointed out that the construction last only three-and-a-half years 
though it had been planned for 4 years, and explained: “This road was very 
difficult to conscruct. The construction was carried out among the hills and 
there were many turns. Also, the Chinese were not accustomed to the long 
rainy season, and all work on a road has to be done outside. Often there was 
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rain falling, which caused difficulties. However, the Chinese technicians had 
long since been educated by the Chinese Communist Party in the spirit of 
internationalism; they have the courage to perform difficult tasks. They 
applied the spirit of not fearing difficulties and of enduring all trials.” 


Mr Tiam added: “This achievement is the result of the friendly cooperation 
and the efforts of the Burundian and Chinese technicians. Most of the 
construction work was carried out by Burundian workers. It would thus not be 
accurate to say that the Chinese built this road. It was built in close 
cooperation with the Burundians. The latter also experienced many hardships.“ 


He said that the Chinese ambassador had proposed the day before 1 July for 
turning the road over to the Burundi Government, however the latter had 
preferred that the ceremony be held on the eve of the Second Congress to give 
it more importance. Thus, there will be two Chinese delegations: a 

government one for this ceremony and a delegation of the Chinese Communist 
Party to participate in the Second National Congress of the National Unity and 
Progress Party (UPRONA). The Chinese ambassador added that this proves the 
good relations between our two countries. The Chinese learn a lot among the 
Burundians, and when a Communist Chinese returns to China the Burundians weep 
because they do not want to lose their friends. 


The Chinese ambassador stated that his country gains from the Chinese~ 
Burundian cooperation, and that it is not only the Burundians who are pleased 
with this cooperation. 


"Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang visitied 11 African countreis at the end of 1982 
and the beginning of 1983. On that occasion he established a four-point 
principle that guides relations between China and the African countries: 
equality and mutual advantages, effectiveness, diversity in forms of 
cooperation, and joint development. We carry out our cooperation in Africa in 
accordance with that principle; it is on the basis of this approach that we 
help the African countries to develop themselves." 


Mr Tiam also gave examples to illustrate how China operates: “If China joins 
in bidding for inclusive contracts, the prices are lower. For example, 
construction of the Kayenzi (Muyinga) hydroelectric plant was carried out by a 
Chinese team. At the time of bidding, China made a bid of 160 million Burundi 
francs, while the Western companies bid 300 or even 400 million Burundi 
francs. The highest bid was 500 million. Thanks to the Chinese 
participation, the market price lowered considerably.” 


In this connection, the ambassador concluded: "For example, one can see that 
China is helping the Third World countries with a new form of cooperation. 

The Chinese company may receive a smaller profit. The purpose of this form of 
cooperation is not to seek advantages but to promote the development of Third 
World countries.” 


The Chinese ambassador also mentioned other projects in which Chinese 
companies may become involved. "The secretary general of the UPRONA party, 
Emile Mworoha, visited China and presented a proposal to establish a joint 
Chinese-Burundian company for public works. If this is established, it 
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could handle such things as building construction. Chinese companies might 
undertake further projects, for example, in expanding COTEBU. At COTEBU, the 
Chinese company has agreed to construct workshops as part of this expansion.” 


He explained how this proposal by the UPRONA secetary general was received by 
the Chinese side: “The Chinese took an active and positive attitude by 
accepting it. We believe that establishment of this joint company will benefit 
the two countries. We will be able to benefit from the machinery, technicians 
and equipment used on the RN 7; we will be able to undertake small or mediun- 
size projects. It will be a thing of mutual advantage, and that is why the 
Chinese agree to it.” 


In regard to the establishment of a Chinese~Burundian company, he stated: 
“Contacts have already been made, but things are not yet at the point of 
signing an agreement. The discussions are underway.” 


COTEBU Expansion 


The Chinese ambassador spoke about Chinese-Burundian cooperation in the 
economic field. “At the beginning of last year, Minister of Commerce and 
Industry Albert Muganga proposed that China provide to Burundi on a commercial 
basis machines to produce flannel cloth. China accepted the proposal. 
Finally, China is going to export equipment for the COTEBU workshops, and 
Chinese experts are providing their services. The total value of these 
activities is 2.6 million dollars.” 


For production of synthetic fiber fabrics, the changes in the present workshop 
installations will be more complicated. 


COTEBU can produce 3.35 million meters of synthetic fabric per year. Under 
the contract, in the third quarter of 1985 China will send to COTEBU experts 
on synthetic fiber fabrics, and production will begin in January 1986. As of 
this year, 1984, COTEBU is making a monthly profit. Previously, it always 
lost money. On the one hand, the management was not good, and, on the other, 
the product did not suit the consumers' taste.- 


Discussing trade, the Chinese ambassador said: “Before the establishment of 
COTEBU, China exported fabrics to Burundi worth 7 million U.S. dollars per 
year. Now that it has COTEBU, the Burundi Government has taken steps to 
prohibit import of foreign fabrics. 


China was importing Burundi cotton, which is now processed by COTEBU. China 
was importing a little coffee to maintain the trade balance. However, China 
loses on coffee because it does not consume it and has to reexport it. All 
this is reducing Chinese-Burundian trade. 


Thus, COTEBU does not benefit China, yet the latter is satisfied because it is 
following its principle of helping African and Third World countries to 
develop themselves. 


The joint Chinese~Burundian trade commission began meeting last year. It has 
become a technical and trade economic commission. It will meet next in Peking. 
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China and Africa 


Finally, LE RENOUVEAU asked the ambassador about China's views on current 
African issues. He replied: “That is a very broad question. The Chinese 
Communist Party held its 12th National Congress and three main tasks were 
established for foreign policy: economic development, achievement of 
reunification of the homeland (Taiwan and Hong Kong), and preservation of 
peace and opposition to hegemonism.” 


The ambassador added that unity is a prerequisite for these three tasks. “In 
achieving them, one important factor is strengthening the unity of the Third 

World countries, including Africa, and this is a center of gravity of China's 
foreign policy.” 


Mr Tiam explained: “China has had the same background as Africa, and currently 
faces the same task. At this time China, like the African countries, has to 
preserve its national independence while developing the economy. We believe 
that without economic independence political independence will not be secure. 
For the Third World, and Africa in particular, the important task is to 
develop the national economy in order to achieve political independence. That 
is why the Third World countries must unite and help each other. It is in 
this spirit that China is strengthening cooperation with Africa, called 
South-South cooperation, to help in creating a new international economic 
order. Once South-South cooperation has been strengthened, we can promote the 
North-South dialogue.” 


The Chinese ambassador concluded the interview by saying: “China, a developing 
country, belongs to the Third World, and will do everything possible to help 
and to cooperate with the Third World countries. Thus, China is providing 
technical and economic assistance, aid without conditions attached, 
disinterested aid.” 


The fact that China operates this way is because it belongs to the Third World 


and does not practice hegemonism. It respects sovereignty and territorial 
integrity, and is opposed to foreign intervention in African affairs. 


9920 
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BURUNDI 


POLICE DEPARTMENT FOR AIR, BORDER, FOREIGNERS ESTABLISHED 

Bujumbura LE RENOUVEAU DU BURUNDI in French 18 Jul 84 pp 1,2 

[Text] A presidential decree of 14 June 1984 that has just been published 
creates and organizes within the Ministry of National Defense a department 
called “Air, Border, and Foreigners Police.” 

This new department, under a director general, incorporates the current 
departments of immigration and emigration, assumes all their functions, and 
will have new responsibilities. 

The decree provides that the new administre”ion will consist of: 

-~General management office; 

--General services office, including general services staff; inspection 


secretariat; section for personnel initial and continuing training, 
personnel administration and supply section, and files; 





--Border Police office, including border posts, mobile squads, and lake squad; 


--Air section and police command of Bujumbura International Airport, including a 
border section, general police section, and security section. 


Also, each office or section will have specialized services and subsections. 


The function of the director general of Air, Border, and Foreigners Police is 
defined as follows: 


Under the authority of the Ministry of National Defense, for which he is 
technical adviser on all issues relating to immigration, status of foreigners, 
security and police on territorial, air and lake borders, the director general 
of the Air, Border and Foreigners Police is charged with: 


--Directing, centralizing and coordinating the activity of the services 
responsible for control and surveillance of foreigners in Burundi 
proceeding from or to abroad by land, lake or air route; 





--Controlling foreign book trade and importation; 


--Providing surveillance of civil air activity; 
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--Identifying, using air means in particular, violations of the provisions of 
the civil aviation code by those responsible for aircraft opration; 


--Performing the judicial investigations of air accidents in accordance with 
the rules of penal procedure; 


--Performing, in liaison with the other police services as appropriate, 
missions of intelligence, administrative police activity, prevention, and 
suppression of crimes and common law violations or threats to state 
security. 


Another decree establishes the status of the Air, Border and Foreigners 
Police, which will have three categories: auxiliaries, officers, and 
leadership cadres. 
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BURUNDI 


BRIEFS 


FRENCH FINANCE AGREEMENTS--Four financing agreements, concerning reforestation 
and modernization of Bujumbura Airport, were signed on Monday between the 
minister of external relations and cooperation, Laurent Nzeyimana, and French 
Ambassador Francois Rey-Coquais. France will provide 2.2 million French francs 
as part of a reforestation project costing 39.3 million French francs, of 
which 30 million has already been loaned by the Central Fund for Economic 
Cooperation. Also, it will participate, under the provisions of an agreement 
whose amount has not been revealed, in modernization of Bujumbura Airport in 
respect to organization, accounting and supply of spare parts. France is also 
to provide to Burundi 1.5 million French francs for technical assistance to 
the public works laboratory. It had already spent 3.5 million French francs 
for this laboratory in 1980. Finally, 1.2 million francs were granted to 


promote technical training. [Text] [Bujumbura LE RENOUVEAU DU BURUNDI in 
French 1 Aug 84 p 1] 9920 
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COMORO ISLANDS 


MRG OFFICIAL COMMENTS ON MAYOTTE'S FUTURE 
Paris LE MONDE in French 16-17 Sep 84 p 12 


[Interview with Jean-Francois Hory, deputy from Mayotte and national executive 
secretary of the MRG [Left Radical Movement], by Alain Rollat; time and place of 
interview not specified] 


[Text] The government has been hesitating since the begin- 
ning of the year over the future of Mayotte, possession of 
which is being demanded by the Republic of the Comoros, and 
has finally opted for--a wait-and-see position. The Council 
of Ministers is soon to adopt a bill aimed at extending the 
special status of territorial collectivity defined for that 
island in the Indian Ocean in 1976; it had previously been 
extended by 5 years by the law of 22 December 1979. It 
seems, however, that the povernment is not very desirous of 
making long-term commitments. Jean-Francois Hory, the dep- 
uty from the island and national executive secretary of the 
MRG, responded to our questions on this subject. 


estion] Ar# \ reassured by the government's decision to extend Mayotte's 
a te" 

32 NE 2t had the information we would like on the details of the 
bi. , 3.3 ». the preamble cf this bill may be more significant than 
Lne , zcause the Mahoris can be satisfied if they are told, 
"Your . ., extended; it's not what you want, but you will still be 
French, wh \.@ main thing. Don't complain," even as it is indicated that 
the perio: “2 extension will be used to organize Mayotte's rapprochement 
with the Come . Lf that were the case, I doubt that, whatever the imperatives 


of Mahoran ¢ cicirity, a bill could be accepted whose preamble included that 
kind of declarat..on of intention. 


Our second concern is to find out what the governmental text will be entitled. 
This is not the same thing as filing a bill postponing the referendum provided 
for in the 1979 law; this bill extends the present status. If provision is made 
simply to postpone the referendum, we will say that this is a poor way to treat 
a population that has been waiting for 3 years to vote on its own future. But 
we will also say, very honestly, that in fact the main thing seems to us to be 
safe. Because, if only the point relative to the date of the popular election 
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is changed, that means that the 1979 law is still applicable, especially the ar- 
ticle providing for the population to be consulted on the point of whether it 
wants departmental status, territorial collectivity status or an entirely dif- 
ferent status. 


On the other hand, we are afraid the bill will also change that article, and 
that the departmental hypothesis will disappear in the choice that will be pre- 
sented to the Mahoris when the time comes. 


[Question] What is your conception of Mayotte's relations with the Comoros? 


[Answer] Mayotte's interest, vis-a-vis France and the Comoros, is to have good- 
neighbor relations established and, more than good neighborliness, relations of 
genuine cooperation and development. 


[Question] What do you think of the analysis according to which the greatest 
threat to Mayotte's future is the development of fundamentalist Islamism? 


[Answer] If the Mahoris have elected representatives who are nonbelievers, 
kafirs, as the Muslims call them, it is precisely because they are resistant to 
that strategy. When Mahoran women defend their rights, which are rooted in na- 
tive African pre-Islamic custom, against Comorian claims that they can colonize 
Mayotte, the best interpreters they can find to express their point of view are 
precisely the people who are not sensitive to pressure from the networks of no- 
tables organized on a religious base. And all of that pressure exerted by 

the Comoros in the past, which, it's true, could take a new turn considering the 
Islamic wave in this area, is in total contradiction with that which forms the 
foundation of the Mahoran collective mentality, which is to say a very profound- 
ly libertarian reflex. 


The Mahoran population is demonstrating an attitude of defiance of those in pow- 
er, of reaction against any form of authority, of protecting its freedoms. But 
in reality, Islam, in its Comoran metamorphosis, is the power of the old over 
the young, the rich over the poor, men over women, all claims that are totally 
contrary to the Mahoris' social organization. Maybe that's why I, a metropoli- 
tan, settled in Mayotte: in a way, the Mahoris are radical but they don't know 
=” 
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EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


"FAILED' COOPERATION, POOR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN EXAMINED 
Madrid ABC in Spanish 13 Aug 84 p 18 
[Article by Alberto Miguez] 


[Text] Madrid--Five years after the tyrannical regime of Francisco Macias 
Nguema was overthrown by his nephew, Lt Col Teodoro Obiang, the political and 
economic situation in the former colony of Equatorial Guinea remains chaotic. 
The results of efforts at cooperation can be summed up in one word: failure. 
Relations are worse than ever. 


At last the 280 Spaniards working in the cooperation effort with that country 
in the areas of health, defense and education have been able to collect a 
substantial portion of the wages and stipends owed them by the Spanish Govern- 
ment since early this year. For some, the arrival of these funds is a good 
sign; for others it is proof that Spain is finally willing to "disentangle" 
itself from the former colony, which has cost it close to 15 billion pesetas 
in the past 5 years. 


These funds, to be sure, has served only to foster resentment, ill will and 
disaffection among the Guinean political class. Furthermore, they did not 
manage to fulfill the high hopes of the populace, who are now as bad or worse 
off than they were under the hated regime of the "Tiger of Mongomo," as the 
unstable dictator, Francisco Macias, was known. 


Threat 


By way of threats and warnings, Guinean authorities decided to pose to the 
Spaniards the alternative of providing more substantial aid or having the 
country join the “African franc zone," or the Union of Central African States 
(UDEAC). The Guineans' threat did not move their Spanish counterparts, and 
they ended up presenting their request to join the Central African States 
Customs Union at a meeting the agency held in Bangui (Central African Repub- 
lic). 


According to the document approved at that meeting, Equatorial Guinea is to 
join UDEAC as of 1 January 1985, something which is now nearly impossible or 
highly unlikely. None of the provisions that were to be carried out in the 
areas of finance, customs and budget has been complied with, and the remaining 
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UDEAC countries (all of them former French colonies) fear that the unfortunate 
former Spanish colony will turn out to be an unbearable burden on the "zone," 


even more unbearable than when it was outside UDFAC and constituted a vexa- 
tious exception. 


The governments of Madrid and Paris constantly tried to provide Guinea with 
the means to avoid becoming one more obstacle to the ever-difficult relations 
between Spain and France. 


It should be recognized that, at least in this extreme, the objective was 
achieved. Accusations that France was trying to meddle in Guinea on the 


pretext that it served as a disastrous example to the other former colonies of 
the Gulf of Biafra or West and Central Africa could not be proven. 


Paris was as good as its word, and duly apprised Madrid of the progress of 
negotiations between Guinea and UDFAC. France appears to have even less of a 
presence in Guinea today than it did during the Macias era, when France was 
represented in Malabo by a former colonial administrator whose passion was 
hunting tropical butterflies. 


Despite all the burdens, the great human and economic efforts that were poured 
into Guinea's bottomless pit, Spain has been unable during these 5 years of 
ceaseless assistance to achieve normal relations with Col Obiang and the 
Esangui clan of Mongomo which shares power with him. When it comes time to 
share responsibility, al] those who have had any connection at all with this 
sad story cast off the blame with the convenient excuse that the media and the 
Spanish public are directly responsible for what happened in Guinea. 


This is more or less the argument put forth by Fnrique Bernaldo, general 
coordinator of Spanish Cooperation in Guinea. In an article recently 
published in a Madrid daily (where high officials seem to feel obligated to 
give an accounting of their work to the Fxecutive as if it were the "Official 
Bulletin of the State"), he pointed out that "all the information that has 
been published in Spain regarding Equatorial Guinea has been presented chrough 
our Western prism." 


Surprising words coming from an official who represents a Eurocentrist style 
of cooperation. The triumphant figures and optimistic results presented by Mr 
Bernaldo in his article-report to his superiors seem to be almost as far 
removed from African needs and realities as they are from reality in general. 


"Fiasco" 


Whether it is the chief of Spanish Cooperation, Agamemnon or a swineherd 
speaking, the fact remains that if one were to sum up the results of Spanish 
cooperation in Guinea there would be just one word, a foreign one, that could 
describe them: "fiasco." Indeed, it is a “fiasco” that health, administra- 
tion and public works officials and the prehistoric productive activities are, 
in 1984, at the same level or worse than they were in 1979 when the "Tiger of 
Mongomo" fell. 
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Moreover, Spain has not yet been able to define what kind of cooperation it 
wants and what it is willing to offer. Because our effort in Guinea--and this 
is discreetly overlooked by our chief of cooperation--is the most costly, 
extensive, ambitious and voluminous of all the programs of this type Spain is 
carrying out in the world. It is significant that the Institute of Ibero- 
American Cooperation has tooted its horn because it finally managed to obtain 
the funding to send 100 cooperation workers to Central America, while no one 
is saying a word about the 300 cooperation workers who have been toiling for 
years under poor conditions in Guinea. The government of that country does 
not appear to care much about them, and this cooperation appears to have 
yielded no noticeable results. 


Spain's image has never been less respected in Guinea. By way of example-—-and 
to show how much President Obiang appreciates our security-related coopera- 
tion--the bodyguards who protect him (and the regime, incidentally), are still 
Moroccans. The Guinean GEOS [expansion unknown], educated in Spain at the 
expense of the Spanish Government, have been spread out over the country to 
prevent any or several of them from trying to emulate the famous Sgt Miko. 


Sgt Miko 


Sgt Miko lives. Although he does not have such a high opinion of the Spanish 
authorities (who, to be sure, saved his skin after turning him in), his life 
is precious to the Obiang regime. Sgt Miko is a new Guinean version of the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. Obiang is holding him for ransom from Spain 
in the form of a more or less unlimited aid that would not exist if tribal 
norms had been followed. 


Comfortably ensconced at Black Beach Prison (Malabo), the sergeant knows now 
that his life is precious. And he is calm, lively and well-fed. 


The Spanish budget for this year did not contain any expenditure for aid and 
cooperation with Guinea. Nor does the 1985 budget provide anything for the 
former colony, according to our news reports. Thus, once more the emoluments 
of the Spanish cooperation workers (especially those who are not government 
officials) will have to be sought among the funds earmarked for any forgotten 
activity. 


Relations will stay at the same level as now, according to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, where there is a General Office devoted exclusively to 
Guinean matters. Its competent director is grappling with this issue, and is 
trying to find out what in the world the Socialist government wants to do with 
the "Guinean corpse." 
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EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


SPANISH TECHNICAL COOPERATION DISCUSSED 
Madrid EL PAIS in Spanish 9 Aug 84 p 12 


[Article by Enrique Bernaldo Paez] 


[Text] The date of 3 August 1979 marks a milestone in the history of Equa- 
torial Guinea; it was then that 11 years of dictatorship ended, and a period 
of rehabilitation began. This period is full of questions to which it was 
hoped answers would be found with the help of the former mother country, still 
considered a great power. For that purpose, a petition for general assistance 
was submitted to the Spanish Government and to the king, whom the people of 
Equatorial Guinea antonomasically call “our king." The requested aid featured 
personal protection for the new Guinean leader, economic guarantees to cover 
the budget deficit for 5 years, the use of the peseta as the official curren- 
cy, and an emergency assistance package of food and drugs that would alleviate 
the most pressing needs of the improverished populace. 


The Spanish Government was not long in responding, and an emergency shipment 
met the most urgent needs; but this ability to respond did not jibe with the 
petitions, and although a plan for aid and cooperation was implemented, it was 
not on the same basis as the request; rather, it was based on a triple line of 
action with a different stamp. 


A number of mixed enterprises were formed—-Guinextebank, GEPSA, GEMSA [expan- 
sions unknown ]--whose primary objective was economic development and the 
utilization of the country's productive resources. These enterprises, which 
with a greater or lesser degree of difficulty continue to operate, have in- 
vested some 6 billion pesetas to date in installation, research and prospec- 
ting activities, whose timeliness and profitability have yet to be proven. 


A variety of credit lines were extended, designed to strengthen the develop- 
ment of the basic infrastructure (FAD [expansion unknown] credits for the 
fishing sector, the installation of a cooling network, repairs of schools, 
etc.), the services sector (capital goods credits) and basic needs (consumer 
goods credits), all under the supervision and control of Foreign Trade Promo- 
tion (FOCOEX). These credits as a whole are part of Equatorial Guinea's 
foreign debt, which was renegotiated between the two governments last Novem- 
ber. The foreign debt includes no items other than those intrinsic to these 


relations, just like those with other countries such as Mexico, Nicaragua or 
Poland. 
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Finally, a large sum under the heading of a donation from the Spanish people 
was earmarked for compliance with the commitments made in the now distant year 
of 1969, when Guinea attained independence (construction of 218 dwellings, 
water works in the city of Bata, etc.), in which 1.95 billion pesetas has been 
invested; for providing food supplies, for which 850 million pesetas has been 
invested, with 6,000 tons of staple foods being delivered; for necessary aid 
for the structuring of basic administrative services (mail, banking, customs, 
court system, etc.); and for sociocultural, health, education and agriculture 
development, and the training of cadres to ensure the country's security and 
defense, for which a total of 5 billion pesetas has been invested since 1979, 
This figure is the real total of investments by that somewhat diffuse entity 
known by the generic name of Spanish Technical Cooperation, and it is laugh- 
able if one considers how long it has been operating, the weighted average of 
its components (some 300 technical assistance members), and its goal of set- 
ting up an operation theoretically between states but actually carried out by 
individuals. It must be assessed individually as a function of its environ-—- 
ment, in which the average Spanish official must serve the minister in office 
at the time for a monthly stipend that is barely enough to buy three cases of 
beer in terms of real buying power, and in which the actions of the medical 
professional are compared with those of the more prestigious local witch 
doctors. 


To begin with, a ship, the Ciudad de Pamplona, had to be sent; it combined in 
a single floating unit the functions of hotel, meeting place, storage depot 
and family home of the technical assistance members who had arrived from 
Spain. An emergency infrastructure had to be arranged (prefabricated housing, 
supplies, vehicles, fuel, etc.) to make the development work possible. That 
is how an enterprise began which, perhaps because of ignorance, has not been 
properly appreciated or valued by the Spanish public and deserves a brief 
objective consideration. 


Investments and Donations 


The Spanish reader may begin to realize that the investments as well as the 
credits or donations made by the Spanish taxpayer to Equatorial Guinea have 
never been misappropriated. It may be argued that these funds have not been 
put to the best use in view of the prevailing conditions, and that they have 
not provided the expected yield, but never that they have been misappro- 
priated. It is also clear that the country's resources are not utilized in 
keeping with the orthodox norms that rule in Western civilization, but this 
circumstance is not unique to Guinea even by way of example, and of course it 
can be asserted that this assessment applies only to Guinea's own resources, 
and that is an internal affair that should not be discussed here and now. 


There are many problems between Spain and its former colony, such as the 
juridical definition of property ownership, the rights of the former colonial 
settlers, the protection of the Spanish private sector, the rights of the 
mixed enterprises and others set up under signed agreements, etc., for which 
the government of Equatorial Guinea is most willing to find solutions. These 
problems must be resolved through negotiation and dialog, in a climate of 
fraternal understanding and assistance which will yield only moral and 
material benefits to the Spanish taxpayer in the long run. 
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SPECULATION REGARDING POSSIBLE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


London TALKING DRUMS in English 17 Sep 84 pp 6, 7 


{Article by Maigani] 


{Text ] 


The realization that news about Cuban 
troops deployment in Ghana was be- 
coming public knowledge sent jitters 
through the corridors of power, despite 
well-orchestrated attempts to suppress 
the information. The sudden 
announcement that a new Army Train- 
ing School was being established in 
Tamale gave credence to what has 
hitherto been considered a high-flying 
rumour. Political analysts have 
watched with interest the two camps 
within the present ruling body — 
politic pitched around the odd five- 
member Provisional National Defence 
Council. 

The extreme left wing grouping of 
the Tsikatas, the Ahwois and their ring 
of self-proclaimed scientific socialists 
like John Ndebugre and Gertrude 
Zakari deriving their support from 
loud-mouthed ideological splinter 
groups like the June Four Movement, 
the Green Book Study Clubs, the 
Democratic League of Ghana and 
Brigade Guerrilla Camps operating 
under the guise of ‘Revolution Farms’. 
Ali these act from the periphery of 
power and succeed in exerting con- 
siderable influence on the psuedo- 
moderate grouping which embrace the 
Commanders of the three wings of the 
Armed Forces, a large proportion of 
the Cabinet and nearly all three wings 
of the Armed Forces, a large propor- 
tion of the Cabinet and nearly all the, 
as at now, seven members of the 
PNDC. 





Jerry John Rawlings is caught in the 
middle of this muddle of confusion, 
shuffling from left to right and moan- 
ing about being ‘‘fed up behind the 
desk at the Castle’’. The departure of 
the Secretary for Information, Joyce 
Aryee on the 26th of June to Western 
Europe and America was to diffuse the 
West’s and international opinion about 
Cuban troop deployment in Ghana in 
order not to stifle the West’s 
economic assistance and cut off food 
aid now pouring in in their thousands. 
At one point she was reported to have 
denied any Cuban troops coming to 
Ghana and at the same time emphas- 
ised time and time again that ‘“‘Ghana 


had a right to choose her friends’’. 

After her visits, the Chairman him- 
self took off to tour left-wing impover- 
ished regimes of Central and Latin 
America and announced the strength- 
ening of Ghana-Cuba relations. Would 
you Call it contradictions or confusion? 
In a whole week, the national focus 
was on cclebrations with Burkina 
Fasso where over 200 government 
Officials and political aides went to 
tour mudhouses in villages as a show of 
solidarity with our comrades in the 
north. A few days later Jerry Rawlings 
posed for a group picture with visiting 
Burkine students who had the guts to 
accuse Ghana’s Student Organisation, 
NUGS, of ineptitude and not being 
revolutionary enough. 

All these notwithstanding, there is 
the current period of non-government, 
rather 9 sort of apparent peace in the 
midst . a crumbling PDC/WDC 
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edifice. The past five months have seen 
the largest number of dismissals and 
denunciations within various PDC’s 
and WDC’s and short of statistical 
evidence, one is not in doubt about the 
rapid erosion of the so-called power 
base of the PNDC government. The 
euphoria of Rawlings charisma is fast 
evaporating. 

There is talk of abundance of food: 
Of course, the rains have been pretty 
heavy and consistent this year and 
harvest of maize and cassava is very 
high and the fishing season is at its 
peak yet the ability to obtain a nutri- 
tious meal is a hard daily task for the 
average family. Tomatoes to prepare 
gravy for a family of, say, five or Sixe 
would cost not less than eighty cedis 
even now. Those who ere not able to 
afford extra ingredients make do with 
the carbohydrates (staples) and pepper. 
If its not banku or garri, then it is 
kenkey or else bread, which costs 
twenty cedis equal to the size of a two 
year old baby’s closed fist. 

Trading is the popular occupation. 
From five year olds who hawk blades 
to middle-aged mothers, their hungry 
babies sweating at their backs selling 
all kinds of food items from morning 
till sundown. At the lorry parks, un- 
cmployed lay-abouts buy passenger 
tickets en masse, create shortage and 
queues and then re-sell the same tickets 
at 50% profit. The country is like a raft 
on a slow moving stream, aimlessly 
adrift, yet stubbornly moving on 
nevertheless to destination or fates un- 
known. 

Yet there appear to be some feeling, 
lacking concrete foundation as at now, 
but still a strong feeling of something 
in the air, of a possible move towards 
some kind of election. The lid on the 
barrel of information is still tight, how- 
cver press speculation of a possible 
move to create a national assembly is 
rife and if recent pronouncements by 
PNDC government officials are any- 
thing to go by, then, it is true some- 
thing is likely to come out soon. 

The appointment of two more 
members of the PNDC on July 17, was 
meant ‘‘to broaden the composition of 
the PNDC and to set in motion the 
means for wider participation in 
decision making at all levels’’. A week 
after this announcement, the Secretary 
of Information, on her tour of Europe 


told an interviewer of the ‘Voice of 
Germany’ that ‘‘What we want to do in 
the final analysis is to have a national 
assembly through an election process 
and the expanded PNDC has started 
working out the mechanics to bring it 
about’. 

J.J. Rawlings’ tour of Nicaragua has 
been seen as a trip to learn of the 
modus operandi of turning a workers’ 
revolution into an elected government 
so that from such a study trip, he can 
convince his colleagues to set in motion 
steps to conduct their intended 
electoral process here in Ghana. 

On the same tour, the Secretary for 
Finance & Economic Planning, Dr 
Kwesi Botchway, was reported to have 
said: ‘‘Ghana has reached a stage 
where it was taking stock to totally re- 
Structure the institutions of popular 
government...’’ This may _ perhaps 
refer to the disillusionment that is 
creeping into the PDC’s and WDC’s 
and the need to supplant them as skill- 
fully as possible. 

On Thursday, July 26, the newest 
PNDC member, Mr Justice D.F. 
Annan, threw spokes into the wheel of 
government by announcing that ‘‘the 
PNDC is not the final shape of the 
present government’’ and that the 
National Commission for Democracy, 
of which he is the Chairman, ‘‘is 
committed to evolve a new democratic 
institution and government for the 
country”’, 

Asked how soon this idea of creating 
a true and functional democracy will 
materialise, Mr Justice Annan replied: 
‘Depends on the co-operation of 
Ghanajans’’. That was a sidetrack all 
right and a vagvie answer no doubt, but 
there are. grounds for the kind of 


speculation going on about a possible 
face-saving programme in the name of 
democracy. 

In any case, a member of the ruling 
Council who is also head of the body 
that will oversee any electoral process 
is a sceptical pointer indeed. The clamp 
on the dissemination of information 
may be in the offing prior to all this 
important exercise following the call 
for re-registration of the independent 
press and publishers, and the Ministry 
of Information; warning them that: 
“The problem of newsprint is very real 
and re-registration of vour activities is 
to streamline your operations’’. 
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We need not also forget a lot of 
public pronouncements last year by 
Professor Mawuse Dake during his 
brief foray into revolutionary politics. 


Then Secretary to the National Defence 
Council, he revealed in August 1983, 
that a Peoples’ Congress was due to be 
held in 1984. According to his state- 
ments made public at the time: 
‘*Representatives will be elected to a 
Peoples’ Congress and discussions on 
how they would be scheduled for 1984 
are in progress. Elections will be held 
at three levels of conferences and con- 
gresses. Zonal conferences will be 
followed by district congresses and 
regional congresses. These will preceed 
a major re-organisation of PDC’s, 
WDC’s and the whole NDC set up...”’ 

It might just be possible that even 
though he may have talked too much, 
too soon at the time, we may soon 
witness his predicted elections on the 
horizon. 
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BRIEFS 


MILITARY HARASSMENT OF CIVILIANS--WOI Adjei-Buadi, member of the PNDC, has advised 
military personnel to learn to live with the civilian population in peace. He 
told defence committees in the Armed Forces to educate their colleagues to that 
effect. Inaugurating the Two Brigade group formation defence committee at Uad- 
dara Barracks WOI Adjei-Buadi said that unhealthy rivalry between the military 

and civilian population does not augur well for peaceful co-existence and national 
development. He made it clear that the content of training and education that 
make a soldier regard the civilian as a subject to opress and has resulted in civi- 
lians also regarding soldiers as enemies ought to be discouraged. WO Adjei-Buadi, 
who is also the Coordinating Secretary of the Armed Forces Defence Committees, 
wondered why after over two years of defence committee activities in the barracks, 
uniformed personnel should continue to antagonise civilians. [Text] [London TALK- 
ING DRUMS in English 17 Sep 84 p 25] 


DRAFT LAW ON DEFAMATION--The PNDC has published a new Draft Law on Defamation 
which is to be discussed by the general public. The law is being published in 
pursuance of the PNDC (Establishment) Proclamation, 1981. The draft law said a 
person will be liable if he intentionally publishes any insulting matter con- 
cerning another person without lawful justification. Damages for defamation shall 


be compensatory and shall be limited to damages for the relevant harm. [Text] 
[London TALKING DRUMS in English 10 Sep 84 p 23] 


MEETING ON WAGES, PRICES--A meeting of the Tripartite Committee on minimum wage and 
salary rationalisation takes place next month to discuss the minimum living wage 
for workers in the country. The meeting will be held among representatives of 

the government, the Trades Union Congress (TUC) and the Employers Association. 

It will also discuss the stabilisation of prices of goods and services in the 
country. According to the Secretary-General of the TUC, Mr A. K. Yankey, the 

TUC will advocate the abolition of the Prices and Incomes Board (PIB) and in its 
place, a Prices and Incomes Stabilisation Commission (PISC) set-up to serve as 

a secretariat of the Tripartite Committee. [Text] [London TALKING DRUMS in English 
17 Sep 84 p 24] 
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GUINEA 


ITALIAN AID FOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS OUTLINED 
Conakry HOROYA in French 6 Sep 84 p 2 


[Article by Abdoulaye Ben Barry: "Three Thousand Tons of Rice 
in Italian Aid to Guinea" ] 


[Text] Within the framework of the "Washington Convention," the 
Italian government has put at the disposition of the Guinean gov- 
ernment 3 000 tons of rice, the income from the sale of which 
will be put into a per contra fund destined for financing devel- 
opment programs and projects which Italian corporations and in- 
stitutions are being called upon to implement, just as in the 
case of the acquisition of Italian goods and equipment. 


The exchange of diplomatic notes concerning this aid took place 
on Wednesday 4 September at the Ministry of International Cooperation 
ration, the officials being the minister, Captain Fode Momo 
Camara, and the Italian ambassador to Conakry, his excellency 
Roberto Rosellini. 


In Guinea as well as Italian circles, it is believed that aid 
thus contributed to Guinea conforms to the foreign economic pol- 
icy of Italy, which continues to put its weight behind the devel- 
opment of Third-World nations and actively participates in the 
dialog between north and south with a view toward the establish- 
ment of a new international economic order of things capable of 
solving underdevelopment problems and eliminating hunger and mal- 
nutrition. 


We must remember that Guinea-Italian cooperation has already pro- 
duced some fine results, especially in terms of professional 
training (the granting of scholarships amounting to 1 500 million 
Italian lire for the school year 1984-1985); the Kindia Center 
for Professional Training (approximately 300 million Italian 
lire); the language department of the University of Conakry (ap- 
proximately 122 million Italian lire); technical aid to the min- 
istry of the plan and statistics (1,770,400,000 Italian lire); 
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the cancellation credit of the Guinea debt in 1983 
(4,581,070,699 Italian lire); in 1984 (1,013,324,535 Italian 
lire); and emergency food aid (3 400 million Italian lire). 


Financial aid was also granted as far as the FAO/Gui/005/ITA 
Project is concerned, amounting to $800,000.00 (US) and with 

a bearing on the reduction of post-harvest losses. And a sum 
of 1 224 million Italian lire were allocated for mini-dam feas- 
ibility studies. 


Cattle raising (N'Dama breed), semi-industrial fishing, tele- 
communications, all have benefited from developmental financing, 
as well. 


At the conclusion of the exchange-of-notes ceremony, Anibassador 
Rosellini restated the willingness of his country to cooperate 
with Guinea in all domains. 


8117 
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IVORY COAST 


BRIEFS 


MEDICAL COOPERATION WITH COLOMBIA--Ivory Coast and Colombia have signed a scien- 
tific and technical co-operation accord under which they will aid each other in 

sectors such as tropical medicine and agronomy. Colombia's Ambassador in Abid- 

jan, Alberto Zalamea, said the two countries would exchange information and ex- 

perts in the sectors. He said the accord was a result of the recent visit to 


Ivory Coast of the head of Colombia's National Coffee Federation, Jorge Cardenas. 
[Text] [London TALKING DRUMS in English 10 Aug 84 p 22] 
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ARGUMENTS FOR DOE'S 'ENTRHONEMENT' PLANS DISCUSSED 
London TALKING DRUMS in English 17 Sep 84 p 4 


[From the "Comment" column: "The Challenges for President Doe"] 


[Text] For reasons which are undoubtedly known to Mr Samuel 
Kanyon Doe himself, he seems determined to justify the 
worst fears of both his friends and critics. 

His expiosive and unpredictable nature have made four 
years of his rule in Liberia the most momentous in the 
history of the country. 

The obvious relish and enjoyment in his position as 
Liberia's Head of State made many people very sceptical 
about his protestations that he would indeed hand over 
power to a constitutionally elected government. To start 
with, it was the timetable that was being tampered with 
when Mr Doe started on his teasing game. 

Many people doubted that he would indeed stick to the 
announced timetable and suspected that he would find 
some stratagem to avoid handing over or at the very least 
postpone it as much as possible. 

Everytime that some new coup plot was announced, it 
enforced the suspicion that it was all part of the grand 
design to keep Mr Doe in power and push further into a 
future unknown that day when Liberia will be ruled by 
those who have been elected by the people. 

And then it became a guessing game about whether Mr 
Doe will stand for elections himself or not. His critics were 
convinced that by election date, if it ever came, there 
would be only one unopposed candidate for the 
presidency in the person of the Commander-in-Chief Doe. 
His friends and those who had the job of tidying up after 
him said that was cynicism at its worst, pointing out that 
the man had, after all, not even expressed a wish to stand 
for elections. 

Up to the eve of the day he declared his candidature, 
members of his government were still protesting that he 
had any such plans. 

Like the earlier misgivings about a _ possible 
manipulation of the time, for a return to civil rule, the 
Guidelines for the Registration of Political Parties also 
give a lot of cause for unease and give more ammunition 
to those who are convinced that everything is being 
tailored to ensure the enthronement of Mr Doe. 

The stiff financial requirements appear to have been 
made to prevent the registration of any parties that might 
not have official favour. 
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But what has given cause for the most dismay is the 
announcement of the uncovering of yet another coup plot 
and the personalities said to be involved in it. The cynics 
are bound to say that this has been a case of ‘if the 
guidelines don't get you, a coup plot will get you'’, for 
these coup plots and the personalities are getting to the 
point where they are stretching credulity and becoming 
altogether too conveniently timed and placed each time 
Mr Doe appears to have a little difficulty in the area of 
competition. 

Then there is the curious matter of image making 
through the rewriting of recent political history. 

Now that socialism has been identified as the great evil 
from which Liberia must be saved, any action or 
pronouncement with the vaguest socialist connotations is 
now being blamed on Bacchus Matthews and his friends 
who were Mr Doe's first advisers and worked with him in 
the early days of the ‘Liberian revolution’. 

But it is not these ‘unLiberian policies’ which cause 
disquiet, it is the suggestion that Mr Doe was an 


innocent, naive and simple soldier who was seduced into 
the terrible policies of the first year of his rule by 
hardened socialists and he had no choice but to do as he 
was told. 

Could this possibly be the same Mr Doe who has dealt 
so decisively, and some might say, ruthlessly with his 
colleagues once they pose a problem to him? 

The same person who sent Gen. Wey Syen to the firing 
squad, the same fire-breathing soldier who supervised 
the execution of the cream of the Tolbert government and 
walked away from it without emotions? 

Could it be the same Mr Doe who told America that he 
was ready to return the money that had been donated 
towards the return to civil rule if the US interfered in 
Liberia's internal affairs. 

lt is important to know because it might solve the 
suspicion that maybe Mr Doe is now under the influence 
of some ultra right wing people who are also making him 
say and do only what they want. 

The re-establishment of diplomatic relations with Israel 
and the visit to that country for example, is that the work 
of Mr Doe's new advisers or Mr Doe himself. Nobody had 
Suggested back in 1981 that the visit to Ethiopia 
stemmed from anything but a conviction on the part of Mr 
Doe that the Mengistu way was something worth 
emulating. 

This same apparently ‘pliable’ Mr Doe moved on his 
next deputy Gen. Quiwonkpa without any hesitation and 
now his until recently current deputy and to some 
observers, inseperable friend, Maj-Gen. Podier has been 
placed under arrest possibly facing the fate of his 
predecessors. : 

It is very difficult to reconcile such a track record with 
the image of a soft Mr Doe who was held captive by 
ideological pursuits intent on turning Liberia into a 
socialist state. 

Mr Doe will have to accept some responsibility for the 
events of the past four years in Liberia. 

Mr Doe stated recently: “But the Head of State is 
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either elected, in which case the electoral process can 
remove him from office, or he assumed office through his 
own initiative. In this case he will surrender power on his 
own free will." 

lrrefutable logic that, and even clearer evidence that 
Mr Doe is his own man. 

As he himself has clearly stated, he came to power 
“through his own initiative’ and that means that he owes 
no apologies to anybody. 

lf, however, he wants to reap the benefit of the 
accolade of the patriotic soldier who entered his country's 
“pee scene to incorrect injustices, then he should not 

seen as interfering in any way with the electoral 
process that he has promised. 

It is expecting too much of the people to accept that 
every Liberian who has expressed contrary opinion or a 
desire to challenge Mr Doe is either a ‘trained socialist’ or 
subvertionist intent on bringing chaos to Liberia. 

Mr Doe managed to raise the political consciousness of 
the majority of the Liberian people as has never been 
done before. It is quite likely that enough Liberians are 
grateful enough for that alone to give him their votes 
without the necessity of all his opponents being traitors. 


CSO: 3400/17 
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DEFENSE MINISTER WARNS OF 'TRAINED SOCIALIST' INFILTRATORS 


London TALKING DRUMS in English 10 Sep 84 p 25 


[Text] Defence Minister Gray D. Allison has 


CSO 


claimed that trained socialists had infiltra- 
ted the Liberian Society and called on the 
citizens to be aware of their activities aimed 
at causing disorder and confusion in the 
society. 

He disclosed that following the April 12, 
1980 Revolution, several members of the 
Movement for Justice in Africa (MOJA) 
were sent to socialist countries and trained 
to ‘‘subvert’’ the State and set-up a socialist 
system of government in Liberia. 

Speaking at a press conference at the 
Defence Ministry, Minister Allison pointed 
out that when the revolution was ushered 
in, the then Ministers of Foreign Affaris, G. 
Baccus Matthew, and Planning Minister, 
Dr Togba Nah Tipoteh, made several 


proposals to the Liberian Government that 
were geared towards socialism. 

The proposals, Minister Allison said, 
were socialist oriented and as such were 
rejected by the then People’s Redemption 
Council government. 

General Allison listed the proposals as 
the killing of all ‘‘Congo’’ individuals and 
their families, as well as the confiscation of 
their properties. 

He said the proposals also included the 
elimination of all Church leaders and the 
subsequent turning of the Churches into 
markets, schools and shops. 

The Providence Baptists Church on 
Ashmun Street would have been turned into 
the Headquarters of MOJA if the proposals 
had been accepted by the Council, Minister 
Allison said. 

Other proposals were that the Govern- 
ment of Liberia break diplomatic relations 
with the United States, stop all foreign 
scholarships to the West and send Liberian 
students to the East for training. 

According to General Allison, the social- 
ists also proposed the ownership of all by 
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the State, the abolition of the free enter- 
prise system and the Poro Society. 

Defence Minister Allison said Dr Tipoteh 
also encouraged the late PRC Co-Chairman 
to overthrow the Government and instiiuie 
a socialist government and establish the 
Libyan People’s Bureau as well as change 
the Liberians way of dressing. 

Reacting to rumours that he shot a gun 
on the campus of the Univesity, Minister 
Allison said he never shot any gun, nor did 
he shoot anybody. 

The Minister made it clear that he does 
not carry arms, and explained that after the 
students had stoned him three times as he 
approached them to see what was happen- 
ing on the campus, his bodyguard shot in 
the air. 
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U. S. ASKED TO CANCEL OUTSTANDING DEBTS 
London TALKING DRUMS in English 27 Aug 84 p 22 


[Text] The United States Government has been 
called upon to cancel all outstanding debts 
the Liberia Government owes the United 
States by a top Liberian Government 
Minister. The Minister said this will be a 
demonstration of goodwill toward the 
Second Republic and the traditional rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Liberia. 

The Minister, Information Minister 
Alhaji Kromah, made the request when the 
US Ambassador to Liberia, William Swing, 
called on him at the Ministry. 

He asked the American Government to 
limit the number of strings attached to 
financial assistance given Liberia. Minister 
Kromah expressed the hope that Ambassa- 
dor Swing will explore possibilities in 
relaxing US aid regulations so that mosi of 
what is given as loans and grants can remain 
in Liberia in other forms. 

The information boss commended 
Ambassador Swing for his performance 
and described him as one of the most active 
American Ambassadors ever accredited to 
Liberia. 

For his part, Ambassador Swing said his 
Government is aware of the concern raised 
by Minister Kromah. He promised to 
explore all possibilities of stronger co- 
Operation as Liberia enters the Second 
Republic, adding that a large portion of US 
aid comes in the form of grants. 

He then assured Minister Kromah of his 
Embassy’s co-operation as the Information 
Ministry carries out its national functions. 
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MALI 


BRIEFS 


JOINT COMMISSION WITH SENEGAL--The sixth ordinary session of the Mali-Senegal 
joint commission for co-operation has ended in Bamako. The Senegalese delegation 
was headed by Abdourahmane Toure, the Minister of Commerce, and the Malian dele- 
gation was headed by Alioune Blondin Beye, the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
International Co-operation... The two countries examined all questions relating 
to different fields of bilateral cooperation and took the opportunity to define 
ways and means of strengthening their relationship. They agreed on measures to 
increase the exchange rate, to intensify co-operation in agriculture by exchanging 
information, experience and seeds... [Text] [London TALKING DRUMS in English 

27 Aug 84 p 24] 


MARITIME PACT WITH BELGIUM--A maritime agreement has been signed at Mali's Minis- 
try of Transport and Public Works between Mali and the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic 
Union (ULB), aimed at freeing Mali from its land-locked stated. Mali and the ULB 
would be able respectively to handle 40% of the maritime freight between the two 
countries while the remaining 20% would go to third parties. [Text] [London TALK- 
ING DRUMS in English 27 Aug 84 p 24] 
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MAURITIUS 


FINANCE MINISTER'S TRIP TO TAIWAN INSULTS CHINESE 
Port Louis LE NOUVEAU MILITANT in French 8 Sep 84 p l 


[Excerpt] The minister of finance and number-three man in the 
government, Mr Vishnu Lutchmeenaraidoo, spoke in most agressive 
and insulting terms about the People's Republic of China when 
he declared yesterday that he had made an official visit to 
Taiwan, and that it was becoming necessary to think “rather of 
our own interests than of friendship." 


By using such language, the minister poured fuel on the fire, 
for the prime minister himself has until now avoided such 
statements while nonetheless maintaining that he had gone to 
Taiwan "in transit," whereas Mr Lutchmeenaraidoo exclaimed in 
a most off-handed way, "Are we forbidden to go to Taiwan?" 


At a press conference yesterday, the minister of finance, speak- 
ing of the loan of 580 million rupees which he contracted abroad, 
displayed a most arrogant attitude toward the People's Republic 
of China. Mr Jugnauth and three of his ministers, namely Messrs 
Anil Gayan, K. Pillay and B. Ghurburrun, accompanied by their 
wives, had stayed in Taiwan from 4 to 7 August, although the 
Mauritian government chose to avoid giving an "official" char- 
acter to this visit. 


The People's Republic of China officially protested against this 
visit to Taiwan by Mauritian officials. 


"I believe that Mauritius must pursue its own interests in mat- 
ters of diplomacy. In its foreign relations, we must think of 
our own interests rather than of friendship,"’ declared Mr Lutch- 
meenaraidoo during the press conference. ‘We have good rela- 
tionships with communist China, but that does not exclude busi- 
ness and industrial relationships with Taiwan. Evidently there 
is a political problem," declared the minister. 


This stand taken by the government's number-three man runs the 
risk of further damaging the state of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Port Louis and Beijing. 


8117 
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IMPORTS FROM SOCIALIST BLOC 


London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL in English 15 Aug 84 p 5 


[Excerpt ] 


CSO: 
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. Despite the 
Nkomati non-aggression pact with South Africa and Mozam- 
bique’s partial turn to the West, the socialist bloc has so far 
dispatched more goods to Mozambique than the West. Last year 
critically needed’ oil was sent on credit from the Soviet Union, 
Angola and Libya. And financially the socialist bloc has been 
more lenient. The Soviets were the first to agree to reschedule 
Mozambique’s debts.after’ Frelimo’s appeal to its creditors in 
January. The Soviets were also the first to provide vital consumer 
goods for the agricuitural marketing campaign: clothing, radios, 
domestic utensils, 22,000 watches and other consumer goods 
worth $13m. Moscow then sent 30,000 tonnes of fish, double the 
normal annual fish import: It will substitute for meat Mozam- 
bique can no longer afford to import. The Soviets here now 
promised more fuel: When President Samora Machel went to 
China last month he was given:$2m in consumer goods, and 
$13m.of soft credit repayable over 10 years, interest free. (Machel 
met President Li Xiannian and Premier Zhao Ziyang during his 
six-day Visit.) 
' Traditionally, the Soviet Union is not regarded as a food donor. 
But it gave Mozambique 17,000. tonnes of::grain in 1982: and 
10,000 tonnes last year. It’s fish gift this years moves it into a 
class with the other three big donors - the US, the EEC and 
Holtaad, all of whom pledged 30,000 to 45,000 tonnes of grain 
last year and a similar amount. this year. The US is. so far the 
only Western country to step up assistance. It has ap a sharp 
increase in food aid, though it has insisted on the involvement 
of a.number of government-funded, conservative NGOs such as 
Care, Africare, and World Vision. 
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SWA BLACK TO APPEAL AGAINST MILITARY CALL-UP 
Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 22 Sep 84 p 1l 


(Text ] WINDHOEK. — The Judge President of South West 


Africa, Mr Justice Hans Berker, yesterday granted 
leave to appeal against a call-up order to do military 
training by a Black South West African, Mr Eric Binga. 

Mr Binga (21) was conscripted for military service at 
Walvis Bay in November, 1982, but contested the val- 
idity of the call-up. He asserted that the League of 
Nations mandate of SWA considered legal by South 
Africa, specifically excluded Blacks from any form of 
military training. 

Counsel for Mr Binga submitted in an earlier applica- 
tion, which was refused, that he was a member of Swa- 
po and his elder brother was a combatant in Swapo’s 
military wing, the People’s Liberation Army of Nami- 
bia. It would be untenable for the brothers to fight on 
opposing sides, he said. 

He also argued that since the territory was not inde- 
pendent, both the SWA Territory Force and the Ad- 
ministrator-General of SWA, Dr Willie van Niekerk, 
“had no power”’ tocall him up for military training. 

Allowing the application for appeal-to the Supreme 
Court of South Africa in Bloemfontein, Mr Justice 
Berker said it was of “‘fundemental importance” that 
the application be allowed. 

In another application, Mr Justice Berker granted 
leave to appeal to bishops of the Anglican Church, the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Ovambo-Kavango. 

The three churches had earlier applied for a court 
order compelling the South African Minister of Justice, 
Mr Kobie Coetsee, the officer in charge of the Marien- 
tal Detention Camp and the SWA Adminstrator-Gen- 
eral, Dr Van Niekerk, to release a number of internees 
at the camp. 

The detainees had been captured during a cross-bor- 
der ‘‘pre-emptive strike by South African Defence 
Forces at €assinga in southern Angola in 1978,” 
according to submissions before the court. — Sapa. 
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OBSERVER STAFF MEMBERS RESIGN 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 20 Sep 84 p 2 


[Article by Tony Weaver] 


[Text] WINDHOEK. — The political 


CSO 


editor of the Windhoek Ob- 


er’s new newspaper, the 
Nation. ait 


Mrs Gail Visagie, named 


oo ere Gua soe 
per, 

test against the demotion of 

Ms Lister from political edit- 

or of the Observer to staff 

reporter. 


And a spokesman for the 
South West Africa National 
Union (Swanu), confirmed 
yesterday that his , with 


several comm 

‘and other political vartica, 

would be a a black 

townshi po See the Ob- 
solidarity with the 


Nine of the Observer’s 11 
staff members finally re- 
steapeser in pretest at ie 
newspaper a 
Lister’s suspension, after un- 
successfully see a meet- 
ing with the owner, Mr Thur- 
stan Salt, and the editor, Mr 
Hannes Smith. 
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a kitchen hand and 
the filing clerk of the Observ- 
er have remained on, along 
with Mr Smith and his wife 
Esther. 

Mr Smith yesterday began 
hiring temporary staff in an 
attempt to get the Observer 
on the streets this Friday — 
and he was quoted yesterday 
as saying he would bring the 
pon aed out single-handed 


necessary. 

Mr Salt was quoted as say- 
ing he was glad to get rid of 
some of the staff, as they 
were “dead wood”. 

In a statement terda 
afternoon; the nine staff 
members said they had asked 
for a meeting with Mr Sait 
and Mr Smith to deal with 
other issues as well. 

“We confirm that we have 
tendered our resignations 
after the shareholders re- 
fused to discuss any of the 
grievances with us as a 
group, but rather saw fit to 
call us in individually and is- 
sue us with an ultimatum 
either to withdraw our 
names from the petition we 
had signed or resign by 12 
noon on September 18.” 

Ms Lister said yesterday 
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she was “very sad” to be 
leaving the Observer. 

“I am particularly sad be- 
cause my personal associ- 
ation with Smitty (Mr Smith) 

oes back 10 years, first on 
he Windhoek Advertiser, 
and then when we started the 
Observer together.” 

But, she said, it was aiso a 
sad day for the Observer, as 
she believed the “high-hand- 
ed and almost brutal treat- 
ment handed out to the staff, 
— of whom have made 
great personal and financial 
sacrifices to keep the news- 


r going, is contr, to 
Srerytitnn Fhe Gheerver has 
always stood for”. 

The nine alleged age she 
that Mr Salt and Smi 
were waging a “vendetta” 
against them. 

They said one staff mem- 
ber who lived in a flat owned 
by Mr Salt, an estate agent, 
had been given 14 days’ 
notice to vacate the flat, 
while another had been told 
to “immediately” pay back 
R500 owed to the Observer in 
hospital expenses. 

Neither Mr Salt nor Mr 
Smith could be reached for 
comment. 
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MUDGE NAMED IN SLUSH FUND CLAIM 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 19 Sep 84 p 5 


[Article by Tony Weaver] 


[Text] WINDHOEK. — Sensational allega- 


CSO: 


tions that the ousted president of 
the South West Africa National 
Union and key member of the Multi 
Party Conference, Mr Moses Kat- 
jiuongua, received secret slush 
funds via DTA chairman Mr Dirk 
Mudge, were made in Windhoek 


yesterday. 
The —— were made in sworn 
affidavits in the Court 
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“I further confronted Mr Katji 


“Mr Katji did not deny the al- 
legations when f confronted hit at the 
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Mr Katjiuon returned urgent! 
from Paris aoe weehe ago to rine ob 
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eut interdict attempting to stop the 
leftwingers holding a congress which 


: Ng eed was a 
said: “I reject referred to as a 
‘mercenary’ and state that it is rather 
Mr Katjiuongua who obtains funds from 
questionable sources.” 

Mr Kangueehi admitted in his affida- 


vit to being invited to Lusaka by Swa 
to attend unity talks, but denied being 
“on Swapo’s payroll”. 

Rather, he said, he questioned “Mr 
Katji ’s secret funding and his 
lavish le sinPe being associated 

. a 


with the 
’s bring- 


He described Mr Kat 
legal action the 
as “an attempt by Mr Katji 
to avoid the demoncratic process of 
own party”. ; 
Mr Kangueehi said he had “no know- 
ledge as to the rationale the deponent 
Katiuongua) finds for his overseas 
, which, to my knowledge, he 
does without Swanu funds and without 


the or to this court.” 


The Su Court hearing’s out- 
come on y is seen by observers in 
MPC, as Mr Keatjivo to the | the 
MPC, as uongua’s histo 
sition as leader of a radical wy A 
helped to gain credibility for , 
especially in African countries. 

The co two weeks ago which 
ousted Mr Katjiuongua also voted unani- 
mously to withdraw Swanu from the 
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REUNION 


END OF ISOLATIONISM REPORTED 
Paris LE MONDE in French 12 Sep 84 p 12 
[Article by H.B. [Hubert Bruyere]: "The End of the Splendid Isolation"] 


[Text] A slogan has recently been making a big hit in 
the island. It consists of two words: regional coop- 
eration. The early months of this year saw the initia- 
tives increasing. Civil servants, businessmen, academi- 
cians, elected representatives are emplaning for Tanana- 
rive, Victoria or Port Louis. In October, Reunion will 
welcome an international symposium on economic develop- 
ment within the framework of regional trade. Partici- 
pants are expected from the Comoros, Madagascar, 
Mauritius and the Seychelles. The island is turning 
resolutely toward its neighbors in the southwest Indian 
Ocean. It is largely the government that has stirred up 
this development. After some hesitation, the opposition 
itself rallied to the movement. It is a genuine turning- 
point . 


Two dates, two symbolic steps: 


October 1978: for a statement on the island's future, which was deemed untime- 
ly, a Mauritian politician on a trip to Reunion got himself escorted by the di- 
rector of the prefect's office to the foot of the Twin Otter's gangplank, on the 
way to Port Louis. Expelled! One does not joke about subjects like indepen- 
dence or departmentalization. On their side, the general and regional council 
members of the UDF [Union for the Defense of the Republic[ and the RPR demanded 
no more and no less than the abolishment of cooperation loans intended for 
Mauritius. 


February 1984: for the first time, a Reunion prefect, Michel Levallois, repre- 
senting the Republic, made a "working and friendship" visit to the Mauritian 
capital. Relations between the two islands are characterized as "exemplary." 
Ac the prefecture, a new office saw the light of day: from then on it would be 





*Trade between Reunion and neighboring islands is limited. In 1983, the de- 
partment imported 46.10 million francs' worth of manufactured products from 
Mauritius. Its exports rose to 8.22 million francs. Trade with Madagascar is 
slightly more important. That same year, Reunion imported 84.67 million francs' 
worth from the Big Island and exported goods amounting to 17.92 million francs. 
These figures tie in with the total value of the island's imports: 6.4 billion 
francs in 1983. 
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in charge of the regional cooperation files. The elected members of the re- 
gional council, in an unusual state of unanimity, demonstrated a desire to see 
their assembly play a role in the cooperation policy conducted in the Indian 
Ocean by France. 





For a long time, the politicians in power, in Paris as in St Denis, had trouble 
managing the contradiction--that the island, because of its department status, 
was a part of the French whole and, because of its geographical situation, be- 
longed to the third world. In this context, any speech that reminded a little 
too insistently that this end of the earth is planted in the Indian Ocean, has 
long been suspected of serving as camouflage for destabilizing designs. All the 
more so because at the time of independence in the 1960s, the Reunion Communist 
Party, which advocates autonomy, was the only one, except for a few small organ- 
izations very much in the minority, to maintain former relations with Mauritian, 
Malagasy or Seychellois politicians. The departmentalists, fearing that they 
will be swept along by the wind of history, are living on the defensive. 


Several phenomena contributed to taking the heat out of the debate concerning 
opening Reunion to its regional environment. Emotion spent and France having 
evoked at the highest level its position on the island's status, the statements 
in 1978 of an al-Qadhdhafi calling upon his Reunion brothers to revolt against 
the oppressor are quickly classified under the heading of "incantation." 


At the OAU, Reunion's dossier is gathering dust in a drawer of an ad hoc commit- 
tee which for over 5 years has been going to present a report to the decoloniza- 
tion committee, which is not really managing to identify on the island the anti- 
imperialist forces fighting against the colonial yoke. 


Finally, the election in June 1979 of Paul Verges, the general secretary of the 
Reunion Communist Party, as France's representative in the Assembly of European 
Communities sanctioned the relaxing of the ties between the organizations that 
were meeting in the context of the conference of progressive parties of the re- 
gion, an organization that is very critical of the French presence in the Indian 
Ocean. 


A Double Impetus 


The impetus for taking the regional realities into account came from Brussels as 
much as from Paris at the end of the 1970s. 


The decree handed in October 1978 by the International Court of Justice at the 
Hague, emphasizing that the overseas departments are an integral part of the 
European Community and must be considered areas to be developed as a priority, 
clarified the island's situation as regards its relations with the countries as- 
sociated with the Community (ACP)[Countries of Africa, the Caribbean and the 
Pacific]. That decision made it possible to envisage relations with the neigh- 
boring islands on legally improved bases. Claude Cheysson, then development 
commissioner in Brussels, was able, on a trip to the island in May 1979, launch 
a pressing appeal for better relations between the islands of the southwest In- 
dian Ocean. | 


On the other hand, in the second part of its seven-year term the Giscardian gov- 
ernment made the “insertion of the overseas departments into the current of 
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cooperation and international trade" a principle of its action. The UDF 

[French Democratic Union], therefore, on the local level, has virtually always 
been divided on the appropriateness of such cooperation. People have often been 
eager to state that what was involved was a matter of cooperation on precise ob- 
jectives and not some prelude to putting in place an economic and cultural com- 
munity. 


The secretary of state for the DOM-TOMs [Overseas and Territorial Departments], 
Paul Dijoud, was able in January 1981 to organize at St Denis an economic con- 
ference, one of the committees of which was working on the theme of "opening to 
the outside world." 


The left, after it came to power, could do nothing in this area but follow its 
natural slope, which was to be sensitive to relations with the third world. In 
April 1980, Wiifrid Bertile, then first secretary of the Reunion federation of 
the PS, proposed at his party's national convention, putting in place an "organ- 
ism for precooperation for the Indian Ocean."" Reunion saw itself as having been 
given the mission of becoming a "laboratory for perfecting methods of develop- 
ment between Europe and the Indian Ocean." 


Finally, the neighboring countries, Mauritius as well as the Seychelles, re- 
cently acknowledged as an objective reality and not a survival of the colonial 
era, the fact that France borders the Indian Ocean by way of the department of 
Reunion. All of the states in the area have expressed the hope that Reunion 
will be part of Indian Ocean Commission, whose goal is to coordinate develop- 
ment activities between the islands, leaving it to the French government to de- 
cree the modalities of that participation. The principle of regional coopera- 
tion is accepted today. 


8946 
CSO: 3419/12 
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SIERRE LEONE 


BRIEFS 


EDITOR RELEASED---The country's youngest editor for Wi People newspaper Mr Paul 
Mohammed Kamara, arrested two weeks ago after his paper alleged that government 
officials had flown a giant diamond abroad to sell it, has been released by Presi- 
dent Siaka Stevens "in the spirit of national reconciliation." [Text] [London 
TALKING DRUMS in English 27 Aug 84 p 24] 


CSO: 3400/18 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


INKATHA, UDF, APDUSA VIEWS EXPRESSED 
Johannesburg SASH in English Aug 84 pp 3-6 


{Two letters to the editor by Z. M. Sibanda (Irkatha), M. 'Terror" Lekota (UDF) and 
a WIP (WORK IN PRCGRESS) interview witn Kader Hassim (APDUSA) featured under the 
title "Dissident Dialogue"] 


[Text] The Editor 
Sash 


When Black Sash February 1984 carried a Helen Zille 
article on the Sash’s arguments for affiliation with UDF, 
I went through the article four to five times searching in 
vain for a mere mention of the claimed 400 organisa- 
tions. This was however not at all unexpected. We there- 
fore would like to comment on this article and advise the 
Sash to draw lines between reactionary and program- 
med political campaigns and activities. 

If we understand Mr Popo Molefe well, he says, ‘The 
history of the Sash shows that it is an organisation that 
has played a significant role in the struggle against injus- 
tice in SA’. Can the Black Sashers please find out from 
Mr Molefe what the history of, say, Inkatha, shows and 
what role it has played in the struggle for liberation. Mr 
Molefe further claims that affiliation is not a pre-requis- 
ite for participation in UDF campaigns and goes on to 
say that their major priority is co-operation with other 
Organisations. 

One wonders if by some chance this is not conditional 
(open to others and closed to some). If I may quote Mr 
Molefe once morc, he says: ‘We regard the Sash as onc 
of the most informed organisations and it has won itsclfa 
place in the hearts and minds of the majority of S Afri- 
cans opposed to injustice.’ Very good of Mr Molcfe! Can 
he go on and tell the readers of Black Sash and all the 
sashers how much informed Inkatha ts after the 
Buthelezi Commission report's release and how much it 
has won of the hearts of South Africans opposcd to inde- 
pendence a la Pretoria and the hearts of the +-- one 
million South Africans who nearly found themsclves 
permit holders in Mbabane (Ingwavuma)? 
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A quiz for Mr Molefe would do the UDF a favour: 

@ What is the difference between participating in vil- 
lage councils to resist forced removals and _ par- 
ticipating in a homeland Legislative Assembly to 
block independence Pretoria style? 


@ What will the UDF lose if it scrapped the two condi- 
tions of atfiliation and became a true democratic 
front of the people? 

@ How far truce is the claim that some 400 organisations 
have come together in a common commitment? 

@ What general or basic mandates do people like Mr 
Camay of Cusa get from trade union members to say 
that they support the Freedom Charter? 

@ What can happen if a general meeting can be called 
by the UDF to test the members’ opinion on this 
matter? 

@ What docs the UDF regard as an organisation? Can 
groups like Erapo, Mayo Movement and others that 
I know on the Reef be regarded as representative of 
anybody or sub-branches of the UDF? 

@ Apart from Archic Gumede, Oscar Mpetha and the 
other self-styled leaders who have a long record of 
having tried and failed for so many years, fearing for 
their positions if Inkatha were to affiliate to the 
UDF, what clsc is known to Mr Molefe and his 
friends that they push forward as their reason for re- 
jecting Inkatha? 

May I end up by appealing to all progressive minded 
Sashers to listen to those of them who say that the Black 
Sash should stay out of the UDF or risk its credibility. 
The short-sighted section of the Sash that sees the future 
of the Sash in the UDF sees the Sash’s death and funeral. 

A truly unified front is what we need, that will lead to 
a national convention by all the peoples of SA. More 
than 400 000 young people are members of Inkatha and 
those who fled the country for an armed struggle cannot 
be an issuc to write home about after the signing of 
Nkomati and Lusaka Agreements. 

The UDF isa reactionary political band and can there- 
fore never use or formulate effective and organised 
counter strategies to the Koornhoff Bills. 

The patriotic Front in Zimbabwe should be read with 
open cyces. 

The UDF affiliates do not agree on various issues 
today and will never agree tomorrow when answers shall 
be needed as to who should lead which constituency. 

The leaders of the trade unions will not be able to in- 
fluence their members on matters not concerning 
salaries and wages. Sports organisation will be having 
new membership and churches won’t like to get involved 
in politics. They will ask oniy Bishop Tutu to vote and 
that will spell the fall of the UDF even before its rise and 
support reaches the rural areas of the country where 
Mugabe got the vehicle to Harare. 


Can all peace-loving South Africans please call for 
people like Allan Bocsak, Xundu, Tutu and other 
church leaders to take God’s people to the land of milk 
and honey on better tractors than the UDF. 


Z M SIBANDA 
Information Officer 


The Editor 
The Sash 


It seems that for every acknowledgement of the Black 
Sash Mr Sibanda demands one for Inkatha. We only give 
due where we are convinced that it is deserved 

We have watched the Black Sash over the years en- 
gaging in determined struggles with the rank and file 
masses of our people against Apartheid. Rikhoto, In- 
anda, Mogopa, Crossroads, Mgwali, Leandra, Driefon- 
tein, Daggakraal and other community struggles contain 
incontrovertible evidence of the Black Sash’s history 
and standing in the eyes of the people. Only when the 
people come to recognize the significance of Inkatha will 
they start acknowledging it. 

But now to proceed to Mr Sibanda’s quizzes: 

Homeland Legislative Assemblies were set up by the 
Nationalists and, although our forefathers, among 
whom Chief Albert Luthuli was the leading light, tena- 
ciously opposed these tribal institutions they were im- 
posed on us. Only those who were keen to co-operate 
with the White government accepted to serve in those 
structures. Chief Luthuli was, for instance, deposed by 
the Nats against the will of the Groutville Community. 

On the other hand, village and hostel committees, 
Rent Committees, etc are always the initiative of the 
masses, there to champion the real aspirations of the 
people. | 

Homeland Legislative Assemblies because they are 
set up and maintained by the government, of necessity 
owe their allegiance to the government. 

All the homeland leaders are employed and paid by 
Pretoria. It is only as they continue to serve the best in- 
terests of PW Botha that their salaries will continue to be 
issued and upgraded by the Nationalists. As soon as 
their activities advance the people’s interests they will 
cease to be employed. But the village councils and, in- 
deed, the Black Sash itself have never been and cannot 
ever hope to be regarded as of any value to the Apar- 
theid rulers of our country. As such the government 
rather than pay them weuld rather see them go. 

This attitude is not just arbitrarily determined. It 1s 
first based on whether such organisations, committees 
Or councils are more to the advantage of Apartheid or 
not. In any event, members of the Black Sash and other 
village and/or community-based committees would re- 
fuse with contempt salaries from a social system that de- 
nies the humanity of other human beings such as Apar- 
theid does to Africans in this country. 
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This is not the position with homeland leaders. They 
thrive and batten on the sufferings of our people. They 
try daily to mislead people into believing that Apartheid 
is good for them. They do not hesitate to go abroad and 
lie about how we embrace Apartheid. 

If the UDF scrapped its conditions of affiliation there 
would be no objective criteria for determining who may 
and who may not form part of the front. 

In that case Black and White racists, political oppor- 
tunists and homeland supporters would find their way 
into the ranks of the front. We are a broad front of anti- 
Apartheid organisations with a definite vision of the fu- 
ture for all the people and races of this country. We insist 
on 4 minimum of those criteria to protect our distinctive- 
Ness. 

On the other hand, we are wary of the sectarianism of 
the Apdusans. We recognise the fact that political rights 
are denied all Black people irrespective of their class 
positions. For instance, Mr Hassim may be a qualified 
lawyer and relatively well-off financially, but he is perse- 
cuted under the Group Areas Act, he may not reside in 
the Free State or parts of Northern Natal, and he cannot 
influence law-making. It is his genuine grievances 
against the present system arising from objective reality 
that qualifies him to participate side by side with other 
classes and strata in the struggle against the present 
order. 

It is public knowledge that in August 1983 more than 
four hundred organisations met in Mitchell’s Plain, drew 
up and adopted the Declaration of the UDF as the basis 
of their unity in opposition to the so-called new deal. It is 
not true, as APDUSA’s Mr Hassim so brazenly 
claimed, that we had to jettison the Freedom Charter. 
The Charter is a programme of the Congress Alliance 
and is much more thorough-going than our own declara- 
tion. However we remain sympathetic to those who still 
do not comprehend the nature of our front. That our af- 
filiates are not homogeneous must be accepted and 
acknowledged. But what is even more important is their 
ability to relegate their differences to the back and con- 
centrate their energies on the enemy of the people — 
Apartheid. 

It must also be said that although Mr Sibanda calls for 
a ‘true unified front’ he has not given us any clues as to 
what that is all about. Or does he mean that Inkatha is 
such a front? 

What we in the UDF are doing is to break down tribal 
and racial lines. No section, class, strata or non-racial 
and democratic grouping is excluded from our ranks. 
After all, we steadfastly believe that South Africa is vast 
enough and has sufficient resources both to accommo- 
date and maintain more people than the present 31,1 
millions. 


Our commitment in the long-run is to all South Afri- 
cans — thosc in gaols and townships, the banned and re- 
stricted. We insist that those who have been forced into 
exile, fugitives from Apartheid, should finally be 
brought back to their land of birth so that they may join 
in Our national obligation of shaping and completing the 
dream of a future that befits the people of this lovely 
land. 

Finally, it is not for us to respond to questions for 
CUSA, ERAPO, etc. We are convinced that Mr 
Sibanda would receive very adequate answers from the 
members and leaders of those organisations. All we are 
prepared to Say is that we are proud to be associated with 
those uncompromising opponents of Apartheid. 
MOSIUOA LEKOTA 
UDF — Publicity Secretary 


APDUSA 


Interview 


APDUSA (African Peoples’ Democratic Union of 
Southern Africa), the most prominent affiliate of 
the Unity Movement, (which in 1946 claimed sup- 
port of 60 000 through its affiliates) has been re- 
vived. Free-lance journalist and researcher Yunus 
Carrim recently interviewed KADDER HASSIM for 
WIP, to get some sense of the meaning of AP- 
DUSA’s revival. Hassim (49) was the first accused in 
the 1971-2 APDUSA trial in which 14 people faced 
Terrorism Act charges. Sentenced to eight years on 
Robben Island, he was subsequently struck off the 
lawyers’ role, and presently works as a legal clerk in 
Pietermaritzburg. Kader Hassim is chairman of AP- 
DUSA's Pietermaritzburg branch. 





WIP: What is the programme of APDUSA? 
Hassim: The programme of APDUSA is the Ten 
Point Programme of the Unity Movement formulated 
in 1943. It basically calls for universal franchise; free 
education; inviolability of person; freedom of expres- 
sion; freedom of movement and occupation; racial 
equality; and the revision of the land question, the 
civil and criminal code, taxation, and labour legisla- 
tion. 

In addition APDUSA stressed in its constitution 
that ‘the democratic aspirations of the workers and 
peasants shall be paramount in both the short- and 
long-term orientation of APDUSA’. And by African 
we mean all those who live in Africa and who advance 
its cause. 
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WIP: How do you understand the differences bet- 
ween the Unity Movement and the Congress move- 
ment? 


Hassim: The Unity Movement believed that an or- 
ganisation must have a set of non-negotiable goals 
that give it direction. The Ten Point Programme was 
a programme for nothing less than human rights — 
what France achieved in 1789. There's nothing un- 
reasonable about it. So we insisted on the programme 
as a minimum basis on which to work with other or- 
ganisations. 

But the Congress had no such principle. They were 
prepared to work with any organisation for a specific 
objective. During the 1958 general election, for 
example, they wanted to form an alliance with all 
anti-National Party forces, including the United 
Party, so as to defeat the Nats. It’s happening again 
today. 

The Congress tradition has been characterised by 
these Popular Fronts which bring together antagonis- 
tic classes and groupings. Now when you do that sort 
of thing your basis for coming together must be ex- 
treme!. wide to accommodate everybody, and so you 
have to compromise on your programme. We in the 
Unity Movement were not prepared to do this. 

The Congress, you must understand, was under the 
tutelage of the liberals — and it was they who were 
largely responsible for the failure of the two move- 
ments to arrive at an understanding. But a further 
matter that divided us was non-racialism: whereas the 
ANC was confined to Africans and the various Con- 
gresses were constituted along racial lines, the Unity 
Movement accepted people of all colours. 


WIP: Some clarity on a point. Are you drawing an 
analogy between the attempt at an anti-National Party 
alliance by Congress in 1958 and the United Democra- 
tic Front of the moment? 


Hassim: Up toa point. The concept is the same — 
except that the UDF hasn’t invited the Progressive 
Federal party to join. I don’t suppose they'll want the 
homeland puartics to join. But'they are in fact trying to 
create a spurious unity of antagonistic classes and 
groupings. In fact, they even had to jettison the Free- 
dom Charter in establishing a basis for their broad 
unity so as to accommodate organisations like the 
Black Sash, NAFCOC and the Islamic Council. 

The main objection we have to the Charter is the 
four-nation thesis and the protection for minorities 
that it endorses. This is in total opposition to the con- 
cept of a single South African nation that the Unity 
Movement espouses. 
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WIP: You said earlier that a fundamental difference 
between the Unity Movement and Congress was over 
non-collaboration. But the Unity Movement is often 
criticised for fetishising the boycott, for making a prin- 
ciple of what is really a tactic that should be used only 


after taking account of all the contradictions ina situa- 
tion, 


Hassim: Non-collaboration is not a principle. It’s a 
policy, a long-term strategy. Essentially it is based on 
the view that an oppressed people cannot be ruled for 
long unless they are prepared to participate in institu- 
tions designed for their own oppression. There is no 
direct link between the ruling class and the oppressed 
peoplc, so ruling class ideas permeate through liber- 
als to the black intelligentsia, who in turn pass them 
on to the oppressed. 

So the intelligentsia is used as the tool of the ruling 
Class to carry Out its plans. Non-collaboration is there- 
fore designed to snap this link between the ruling 
class and the oppressed. 

But this doesn’t mean that you boycott for 
boycotts’ sake. No, the boycott is selectively used. It 
is used only when it concretely advances the struggle. 
There is nothing abstract about it. For cxample, when 
Bantu Education was introduced in the 1950's, we felt 
that the people should not participate in it, not by 
boycotting schools, which would be self-destructive, 
but by the pupils, teachers and parents coming to fully 
appreciate what the aims of Bantu Education are and 
to refuse to simply submit to their aims. 


WIP: What is your relationship with AZAPO? And 
do you see a role for APDUSA in the National Forum 
which seems to aim at some sort of coalition of all 
progressive forces outside the UDF? 


Hassim: We have a warm and happy relatiorship 
with AZAPO. We work together whenever we can, 
and we regard them as a very significant section of the 
liberatory movement. But the National Forum is sim- 
ply a forum. One doesn’t know if it’s ever going to 
crystallize into an organisation. We are not prepared 
to join the forum because of the liberals associated 
with it. Wc do not want to rub shoulders with liberals, 
whatever their colour. But we welcome dialogue with 
the progressive sections of the Forum. 


WIP: What is the present strength of APDUSA? 


Hassim: We are just reviving. We had to contend 
not only with the set-backs that all the organisations 
suffered in the early 1960s, but also with the severe 
blow we received in 1971 when over 200 of our ac- 
tivists were detained and the rudiments of our struc- 
ture destroyed. 














@ Summarized from an article in Work in progress 


The full interview and another with the general-secret- 
ary of the General and Allied Workers Union 
(GAWU) provide a useful background into current 
differences of outlook among the various popular and 
community organizations. They are printed in Work 
in Progress No 31, Box 93174, Yeoville 2143, South 
Africa. Subscriptions to WIP are R7,50 pa. Individual 
issues cost R1,00. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


PROBLEMS OF DIFFUSING VIOLENCE DISCUSSED 
Johannesburg SASH in English Aug 84 pp 1, 2 
[Article by Jill Wentzel: "Trying To Diffuse Violence"] 


(Text ] t has always been a thankless task to try and persuade white South Africa that apartheid 
was destructive of civilized standards and that it could only be maintained by inherently 
violent means which would inevitably provoke a violent response. Now that it has done so, 

our task as a non-violent human rights organization is even more difficult. 

These last few months have been especially awful. The countrywide rent and education 
protests, while revealing inspiring levels of community organization, have also been omin- 
ously retributive, and so have the coloured and Indian clection campaigns. 

By responding so brutally so often to ordinary protest campaigns the authorities have fi- 
nally taught their antagonists to beha’c in the samc blind way, so that dialogue is increas- 
ingly conducted by means of petrol bymbs and broken up meetings. Almost daily there are 
murderous attacks on those who oppose the government and on those who are suspected 
of informing, on teachers who are not popular, on membcrs of the Labour Party and any- 
onc else who participates in apartheid institutions, on Inkatha members and opponents of 
Inkatha; virtually on anyone engaged in politics. 

Our own members are among a wide spectrum of dissidents who suffer attacks of varying 
severity ranging from bricks to shots and death threats — attacks carried out with apparent 
confidence by people who don’t get caught. Our Port Elizabeth advice office has been 
compelled to seek new premises because four attacks in the last year — the last one arson 
—— have made their presence in the building too dangerous for the other occupants. These 
attacks are all the more sinister when one thinks of the number of people killed here and 
abroad whose assailants are still unknown. As intimidatory tactics, they have little or no 
success, for however frightening they may be people just get used to them; but they cause 
the habit of viclent retribution to sink deep into our society. ; 

During the last two months we tried to make some contribution towards diffusing this 
spiral of violence by campaigning together with other organizations for an end to conscrip- 
tion and peace in Namibia. As our problems are rooted in white privilege and intransi- 
gence, and our illegal occupation of Namibia, we feel justified in expecting the government 
to make the first gestures towards reconciliation. An end toconscription would seem to be 
a reasonable first step and would have important structural and psychological significance. 

No-one imagines our campaigning is going to achieve an end to conscription in the near 
future, even if by some miracle there were an early peace in Namibia, for the same civil war 
situation exists here too. But by raising the issue we challenge military assumptions, sup- 
port courageous young men who don’t want to kill anybody, and encourage the search for 
better alternatives. | 
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However as we know from the experience of Northern Ireland and the Lebanon the 
problems of turning away from violence are notoriously intractable. You can’t just say to 
people, ‘You started, so you stop first,” because in an atmosphere of fear and mutual suspi- 
cion people are too frightened to stop first. Moreover the white public, whom we primarily 
want to convince when we call for an end to conscription and ultimately an end to structural 
violence, are just not going to listen to people whom they don’t believe are equally con- 
cerned about the problems of liberatory violence 


They are quick to notice that while we have gone on record condemning acts of violence 
and terrorism we have not actually campaigned against terrorism in the way we have just 
campaigned against conscription. We are not likely to, either, mainly because it seems to 
us that if the government would only negotiate with the ANC the problems of liberatory 
violence might disappear, and also because we understand why people have turned to vio- 
lence after decades of oppression. But every time we try to make these points the public re- 
sponds by accusing us of over-simplifying the situation and of condemning right-wing vio- 
lence while condoning left-wing violence. 

And so we talk past each other. Perhaps we would communicate better if all of us 
acknowledged that the problems of diffusing violence defy simple answers. 

Everyone’s position vis-a-vis violence is ambiguous. Wc just do take sides and though 
the Black Sash dislikes and unhesitatingly condemns all violence, in truth we are more 
sympathetic to the reasoning behind left-wing violence than we are to the reasoning behind 
right-wing violence. And we admit that this doesn’t get us very far when we call on people 
to stop it, for as the editor of the Sunday Express cloqucntly pointed out, ‘When moral 
leaders airily dismiss resort to violence as a “normal human reaction” they are, at best, 
omitting to warn that violence is not a solution but a deeper level of hell to be avoided even 
at very great cost.’ 

We absolutely agree, but must think hard how to meet this challenge for it is not easy. 
The very nature of our work causes us to shrink from what seems to be some vastly unfair 
natural law, that the onus of avoiding violent confrontation seems always to lie with those 
who already suffer it. 

We can partially avoid this dilemma by worrying less about whom we should or should 
not criticise, and whether or not we do so impartially, and concentrate instead on exploring 
more creative techniques of persuasion, together with strategies of non-violent campaign- 
ing which might earn credibility by being successful. At our last national conference we re- 
solved to sponsor workshops on non-violent action and we ought to hurry up and get these 
going. 

It is time we found some alternatives to the often sterile activity of criticising and con- 
demning. A recent letter in Frontline from R Leaver made this point: ‘Reproach is the 
most noticeable characteristic of the Black Sash. They are the white nation’s conscience, 
always reminding the government of their sins and questioning their intentions. I do not 
say there is no place for this approach in the reform process, but I believe it can easily be 
overdone. Nobody can live with the constant reminder of one’s guilt. Inevitably, the result 
must be an attempt at justification or a blunting of the sense of guilt, leading to the aban- 
donment of any ideas for reform.’ 

The writer has put his finger on the central tenet of the philosophy of non-violent direct 
action. In his leaflet on this subject the Rev Robert Robertson wrote, ‘No matter how 
deeply involved in unjust and violent systems people are, your goal is to pull them away 
from such systems, not to attack them for wrongdoing.’ 
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We must think seriously how to move in this direction. In addition we must set high stan- 
dards for ourselves if we seck to establish the habits of tolerance and civilized debate. 

And so when we get our workshops organized, there is much to be hammered out — and 
the more openly we do so the more people might appreciate that we are not blinkered dou- 
ble-standardites but ordinary severely troubled members of the public who don’t like vio- 


lence, who are frightened like everybody else of its consequences and who want desper- 
ately to find ways of avoiding it. 





CSO: 3400/16 
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RESENTMENT, HATRED FESTERS IN TOWNSHIPS 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 21 Sep 84 p 8 


[Article by Patrick Laurence: 


[Text ] 


His attempt to depict the 
— situation at the 
of the century was pub- 


lished on the eve of the out- 


break of unrest in the Vaal 


his prediction 16 years 
ahead of time invites the 
comment: “The future is 
now” 


But the 1976-77 unrest in 
black townships 


ests an 


Orwellian label: ‘‘The 


the past”. 


Ai one level there is a 


townships. Histo 
be repeating itself in an al- 
most nightmarish way, re- 
calling the shibboleth that 
those who cannot learn 
from history are doomed to 
relive it. 


*’ But there are important 
differences as well as simi- 
larities between the present 
turmoil and the upheavals 
of 1976-77. A salient differ- 
ence is the physical and, in 
Some cases, murderous at- 
tacks on councillors in the 
black townships. ss 
Members of the now de- 
funct Urban Bantu Councils 
(UBCs) were verbally 
abused and harangued into 
by black militants 


But were not subject 
to homicidal assault by 


angry mobs and anonymous 


cide squads in the way 
that their successors in the 
town councils have been. 
The present situation was 
encapsulated in Sunday 
Press reports on September 
9, the weekend after vio- 
lence erupted in the Vaal 
ay 

Two deputy majors were 
dead, Mr Sam Diamini of 
the Lekoa Town Council 
and Mr Phillemon Diphoko 
of Evaton. Both were vic- 
tims of mob violence. An- 
other victim was Councillor 
Caesar Montjaene. 

While he lay in the 
morgue waiting to be 
buried, a colleague, Coun- 
cillor J Chakane, was seri- 
ousiy ill in hospital. He was 
to die within a few days. 

Juxtaposed with the re- 
cording of these deaths, 
were accounts of arson at- 
the same 
e homes of 


tacks durin 
weekend on 
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the Mayor of Katlehong, Mr 
AP Khumalo, and the Major 
of Dobsonville, Mr Don 
Mnesi 


Later one of the busi- 
messes of the tycoon Mayor 
of Soweto, Mr Ephraim 
Tshabalala, was set alight. 
He has since reportedly 
gone into hiding. 


Even before the upsurge 
of violence which devasted 
the Vaal townships at least 
12 fire-bomb attacks had 
been carried out against So- 
weto councillors by the self- 
styled South African Sui- 
cide Squad. 

A complex amalgam of 
several a factors 
transformed the popular 
dislike of councillors in 1977 
— as manifest in the cam- 

gn against the Urban 

tu Councils in that year 
and in the generally low 
= for the Community 
uncils in 1977-78 — into 
naked violence. 
_ One factor, ironically, 
was the upgrading of black 
township councils from 
powerless institutions with 
advisory powers only to bo- 
dies with real but limited 
powers. 

The upgrading process 
ree -_ ed by the "oo" 
ogical progression from 
the UBCs — known deri- 
sively as “Useless Boys 
Clubs” — to the Community 
Councils and, finally, to the 
Town Councils set up in 29 

townships last year under 


the Black Local Authorities 
Act. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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The new town councils 
did not commend them- 
selves to township residents 
any more than the Com- 
munity Councils or UBCs 
before them. 

Comparison of percent- 
age polls in elections for 
town councils last year and 
elections for the commun- 
ity councils in 1977-78 shows 
that town councils were 
generally less acceptable. 

Soweto was an exception. 
The poll last year was 
10,7% against 5,7% in the 
1978 election for the Soweto 
Community Council. Both 
polls, however, were so low 
as to raise serious doubts 
about the legitimacy of both 


the Town Council and the 
Community Council before 
i 


t. 

Outside of Soweto, how- 
ever, there was a definite 
trend toward lower polls for 
the Town Council elections. 

A study last year by the 
department of political sci- 
ence at the Rand Afrikaans 
University showed that 
blacks felt inore angry at 
the thought of tri-racial rule 
by whites, coloured and In- 

ans than at the prospect of 
continued uni-racial rule by 
whites. 

It was a clear case of rel- 
ative deprivation. Although 
blacks were offered greater 
(but still strictly confined) 
powers of local govern- 
ment, they felt relatively 
deprived compared to 
coloureds and Indians, who 
were being offered a place 
in the formerly sacroscant 
whites-only parliament. 

Sociologists have long 
warned that a strong sense 
-of relative deprivation is 
one of the most explosive of 
all societal forces. 


The apparent lesson of, 


Community Councils in the 
late 1970s and the Town 
Councils today is that they 
have little hope of popular 
legitimacy while they are 
offered as an alternative to 
participation in central 
government — instead of as 
a means to greater local 
government in its own 
right. 

he explanation for the 
unpopularity of the town 
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councillors goes deeper. 
South Africa’s ruling 
National Party is increas- 
ingly pursuing a Strategy of 
co-opting ‘‘moderate”’ 
blacks as its political auxil- 
laries. 

Like their counterparts in 
the “homelands” and the 
coloured and Indian MPs in 
the tri-racial parliament, 
township councillors have 
insisted that they entered 
the “system” to advance the 
cause of underprivileged 
blacks generally. 

Their problem, however, 
is that they are saddled with 
the responsibility of admin- 
istering the townships with- 


out having an adequate bud- 
get to do so. 

Townships are meant to 
be self-financing. But they 
simply do not have the cen- 
tral business districts to tax 
to raise money. 

Councillors are often 
forced to take the unpopu- 
lar action of raising service 
and electricity charges to 
balance their budgets. Thus 
they become, in the collo- 
oy idiom, the fall guys for 

e real holders of power in 
Pretoria. 

Their businesses are of- 
ten seen as evidence that 
they have used their posi- 
tions as town councillors to 
advance their material in- 
terests, or — to put it less 
tactfully — their. businesses 
are perceived as the “fruits 
of collaboration”. Hence at- 
tacks on the businesses 
themselves. 


To this already volatile 
combination of factors gen- 


erating resentment and ha- 


tred in the townships, fur- 
ther explosive ingredients 
were added in the past year 
or so: the rising cost of liv- 
ing and the increase in gen- 
eral sales tax to 10%; a gen- 
eral situation of high 
unemployment; the failure 


.of upwards of 50% of black 


matric pupils with the bleak 
prospect before them of un- 
employment. 

Hence their availabilit 
as the shock troops of radi- 
cal political forces. 

Finally, the 18 months be- 
fore the outbreak of large 
scale violence was a period 
of intense politicisation in 





the black community, as 
evinced by the rapid rise of 
the United Democratic 
Front (UDF) and the intense 
competition between it and 
the National Forum (NF) 
for the allegiance of blacks. 
The UDF and the NF vied 
with one another to add a 
tent ideological element 
the bubbling township 
crucible — the doctrine of 
anti-collaboration, with its 
contempt for “collabora- 
tors,” as a political riposte 
to the co-option strategy of 
“reform” pursued by the 
PW Botha administration. 
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NUM'S STRIKE VICTORY ANALYZED 
Johannesburg THE STAR in English 19 Sep 84 p 11 


[Article by Carolyn Dempster and Sol Makgabutlane: "A Pyrrhic Victory for the 


NUM" J 


On Monday afternoon Anglo 
American issued a brief to 
Strikers in view of the large 
number of mineworkers who 
did want to go underground, a 
senior spokesman said. 


[Text] South Africa’s first legal strike by black mineworkers ended 
in a Pyrrhic victory for the fledgling National Union of 
Mineworkers (NUM), with 250 of its members injured. 

At the end of the one-day strike by 40000 workers at 
seven Free State and Western Transvaal gold mines yester- 








day, settlement had been 
reached. 


But the toll of injured mine- 
workers was a sad reflection of 
a strike the union had wanted 
to be as peaceful as possible. 


A last-minute concession by 
the Chamber of Mines, in itself 
tacit acknowledgement of the 
potential strength of the union, 
was made too late to stem the 
legal strike action — due to 
begin on Sunday night. 


As a result, union officials 
were dispatched at the 11th 
hour to hold urgent report-back 
meetings with members al- 
ready on the verge of going 
out. 


SOLIDARITY 


The confusion which ensued, 
ending in violence, was another 
test of NUM membership soli- 
darity and resolve. It is doubt- 
ful that police action would 
have been necessary had the 
chamber come to the negotiat- 
ing table with its revised offer 
at an earlier date. 

At the outset it appeared ob- 
vious that the union was well 
prepared for industrial action 
and the membership on the 


seven Anglo American gold 
mines had been fully briefed. 
Mr Daniel S, a team leader 
at a Western Holdings mine, 
told The Star that mine- 


workers had been instructed to 


strike peacefully, and to co-op-. 


erate with management to 
avoid confrontation. 

A Vaal Reefs organiser said 
that, because it was the first 
legal strixe by black mine- 
workers in the history of the 
country, nothing was being left 
‘to chance. 

But by Monday morning the 
order and discipline which the 
union had hoped to maintain 
were fast disappearing. 

Where mineworkers had 
been informed of the chamber’s 
revised offer and indicated ac- 
ceptance, they agreed to go un- 
derground. 

But shifts that had not been 
informed of the offer adhered 
to the NUM’s strike call. 

The action involved about 
40 000 mineworkers at Western 
Holdings, Welkom Division, 
President Brand and at two 
shafts at the Vaal Reefs West- 
ern Division in Orkney yester- 
day. 


Police were called in at 
three of the Free State mines 


to disperse picketers — and to 


ensure: that miners returned in- 
side hostels before the brief 
was issued. Mineworkers who 
did not want to go underground 
were then given an offer of 
assistance to return home. 

The police action sparked a 
violent chain of events which 
left scores of mineworkers in 
the Ernest Oppenheimer hospi 
tal with fractured skulls, rup- 
tured spleens and livers, dog 
bites and rubber bullet wounds. 

Although Anglo has stated 
that police were called in only 
when unrest appeared inevita- 
ble, and that they exercised 
great restraint, the course of 


events closely parallels action 


_ taken by mine management in 


the 1982 wildcat strikes when 
10 mineworkers were killed 
and hundreds injured. 

The use of force against 
legal strikers poses the ques- 
tion of whether the NUM will 
bother to follow the tortuous 
dispute-settling route laid 
down in the Labour Relations 
Act in future. 











NUM general secretary Mr 
Cyril Ramaphosa commented: 
“We are sad that our members 
had to pay such a heavy price 
to achieve their demands. The 
strategies we had set up would 
have ensured a peaceful strike. 

“Our members are beginning 
to ask themselves whether or 


not it is worth it to engage in a 
legal strike when police action 
is just as harsh as in the event 
of an illegal strike.” 

Although the strike lasted for 
only a day and did not put 
NUM’s claims of a member- 
ship of 70 000 to the test, it did 
prove two things. 

The union has the organisa- 

tion and the support to chal- 
lenge the chamber in future, 
and mine management is not 
averse to calling in the police 
in the case of a legal strike. 
@ The unforeseen spillover in 
illegal strike action at Durban 
Deep and Western Area gold 
mines proved even more cost- . 
ly. At least six miners were 
killed and 250 wounded. 
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PROBE OF MINING UNREST ADVOCATED 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 21 Sep 84 p 8 


{Editorial: 


"Mines: Probe Is Needed"] 


[Text ] ‘ tensions, and more, cf this week’s 


CSso: 


strike by black workers on gold mines 
are still with us. It is difficult at this stage to 
make definitive assessments of the achieve- 
ments or drawbacks of the strike. 

The epoch-making nature of the strike has 
been repeatedly, and correctly, stressed. It 
was of al process for workers, 
the National Union of Mineworkers and the 
Chamber of Mines. 

But the violence accompanying the strike 
is ho . The toll — of seven dead and 
hundreds injured — cannot be accepted as 
belonging to any kind of normality. Was the 
violence due to the nature of the migrant 
system which underpins the mines’ black 
labour practices? Did the mine authorities 
in any way contribute to the escalation of 
violence? Did the union play any part? What 


has been the role of the police? 


These questions call for urgent study. The 
mining industry, and notably 7.7 Ameri- 
can, has carried out studies in the past in 
response to repeated outbreaks of mass vio- 
lence and these have resulted in far-reach- 
ing, and beneficial, changes in the treatment 
of workers. 

With the industry entering its new era of 


‘industrial relations it becomes more vital 


than ever that the forces in this week’s 
disturbances be understood so that appro- 


priate policies can be adopted. 
cular aspect which has aris- 
en this week is the right of workers, having 


duly gone through the lengthy conciliation 
rocedures specified in law, to withhold 
eir labour. Gold Fields had no doubt about 
the matter: on the eve of the strike the 
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company made clear that whether the strike 
was legal or illegal did not matter; anyone 
who took part faced being fired. 
The company acted in terms of the La- 
bour Relations Act which does not provide 
rotection to strikers — althcugh a recent 
dustrial court case seems to create a grey 
area, where it could or could not be an unfair 
labour practice to dismiss legal strikers. 
The issue is naturally of direct interest if 
black workers are to be persuaded to enter 
into prescribed ~ gree channels. It 
needs to be clarified. 
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CIVIL SERVICE ‘SPYING’ CLAIM REPORTED 
Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 19 Sep 84 p 3 


[Text] Pro-Government civil servants may be involved in "spying" on their col- 
leagues, a reliable source high up in the civil service told the RAND DAILY MAIL 
yesterday. 


This follows a claim by the Herstigte Nasionale Party mouthpiece, Die Afrikaner, 
that conservative civil servants have become the main target of "spies" in various 
government departments. 


And yesterday a spokesman for the Commission for Administration, Mr Martin Raath, 
warned civil servants that action would be taken against those servants who were 
out to "sabotage" government policy. 


"We expect all civil servants to be loyal to the Government of the day and will 
act against any official found to be guilty of sabotaging government policy", Mr 
Raath said. 


Rightwing civil servants have claimed that they have become the target of "politi- 
cal spies"--especially in “sensitive” departments. 


According to the Mail source there could be truth in these claims. 
Die Afrikaner said security police agents working as civil servants and as col- 
leagues have become active in a number of departments in an attempt to rout the 


politically conservative. 


Some departments apparently have an internal "spy service" which uses tea clubs 
to gather information on colleagues, Die Afrikaner claims. 


Die Afrikaner says that civil servants in an unspecified department were taken 
aback by close details about them in a "secret" file which came to their atten- 
tion by accident. 


Reacting to the report Mr Raath said, however, that no investigation had been 
started by the government on the political opinions of civil servants. 
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He said political sentiments were seen as a "personal matter". 


"If there have been incidences of spying it would be unacceptable and highly ir- 
regular", he said. 


Die Afrikaner also claims that civil servants opposed to the Government are be- 
ing transferred to departments where they will exclusively work with whites. 


Those supporting the Government have been told co prepare themselves for the ap- 
pointment of coloureds and Indians in senior posts, Die Afrikaner claims. 
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TIES WITH BEN GURION UNIVERSITY DETAILED 
Johannesburg THE STAR in English 19 Sep 84 p 5M 


[Article by Olga Horowitz] 


[Text] The Ben Gurion Universi- (BGU) is the youngest of In 1979 Mr Avnon 
ty, young and thriving in seven places of higher helped launch the joint 
the Negev desert, Israel, learning in Israel. scientific programme be- 
has a host of friends in It has more than 5500 tween BGU and Pretoria 
South Africa. Called the students and is renowned University. 
South African Associates for its faculties of engi- 
of the University, they are neering, natural and 
to be found in every prov- health sciences, social 
ince of the country. sciences and the humani- 

“We believe that South ties. It also has two insti- 
Africa and Israel have tutes of desert research 
many similar needs and and applied research as 
there is a great deal that well as a cenire for am- 
the two countries can  pnjimal health 
learn from each other,” Ben Gurion Universi- 
Mrs Beau Levin, assis- ty’s greatest export is 
tant director of the asso- brain power. There is a 
ciates, said in Johannes- constant flow of emis- 
burg yesterday. _ Saries from the universi- 

The associates are now ty visiting South Africa, 
looking forward to a visit . who pass on their know- 
on September 25 from Mr ledge and exchange ex- 
Yaakov Avnon, vice-pres- pertise and research. 
ident of the university, Mr Avnon is a former 
and his wife Poriah, who ambassador to Sierra 
is managing editor of the | Leone and the Philip- 
Israel Journal of Medi- | pines. Before these ap- 
cal Sciences. pointments he was first 

_During a four-week secretary in the Israeli 
tour they will confer with Legation in Stockholm 
the academic staff of and consul general in 
various South African un- Los Angeles and has had 
iversities, leading educa- wide experience in diplo- 
tors, professional and matic and international 
businessmen and woman. affairs. 

Fifteen years old, the For the past five years 
Ben Gurion University‘ he has served as the uni- 

versity’s emissary to the 
American Associates of 
BGU, brcadening Ameri- 
Can support and under- 
Standing of the universi- 
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PRELIMINARY DETAILS OF AMPS 84 SURVEY RELAYED 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 18 Sep 84 p 7 


[Article by David Furlonger] 


[Text] THE SABC’s main commercial radio 


CSO: 


stations, Springbok and Radio 5, are 
losing white listeners. 

Springbok Radio is the main casualty 
with a white audience figure down to 25,5% 
from 28,9% a year ago. Radio 5 is down to 
8,3% from 9,4%. 

The SABC’s regional radio stations are 
all holding their own. The independent Ra- 
dio 702, Joantie broadcasting only in the 
PWV area, is attracting 108% of white 
listeners compared to 11,1% last year. 

a blacks, the success of Bop-TV is 
mirrored in the fact that it is already the 
most popular channel in Soweto. 

The figures are contained in the AMPS 84 


‘survey, preliminary details of which were 


rel yesterday by SS: Lintas. 


The annual survey, whic waited anx- 
iously by advertising executives, offers an 
analysis of the reading, listening and watch- 
ing habits of all races. 

dio and television audience figures are 
both based on the “yesterday” formula — 
which station or channel participants tuned 
into the day before they were questioned. 

On this basis, TV1’s audience among 
whites was up from 77,6% to 78,7%, while 
Bop-TV came in for the first time at 1,7% — 
representing an audience of 57 000. 

Among newspapers and magazines, the 
greatest change was in Afrikaans weekly 
newspapers, down from 45,3% to 44,3%. 
Their English counterparts rose from 48,4 % 
to 49,3%. 

- Daily newspaper figures were largely un- 
changed, with English dailies at 408%, 
Afrikaans dailies at 27%, and whites taking 
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~ daily at all, 69%. 
he important white housewife market 
makes interesting reading. 

English magazine coverage fell slightly. 
This could be due to Cosmopolitan coming 
on to the stands while the survey was being 
taken but not measured in AMPS. 

The housewife market makes depressing 
reading for Springbok Radio, with interest 
down from 33,7% to 29,3%. However, more 
are tuning in to Radio 5 — up to 7,2% from 
6,5% — and Radio 702, from 8,5% to 89%. 

Wage increases have inevitably pushed 
up advertising income brackets. The A in- 
come bracket for a white household is now 
considered to be R3 500 or more, B is from 
R2 000 to R3 499, C from R700 to Ri 999, and 
D below R700. 

This contrasts dramatically with black 
income brackets where A is considered to 


be R600 and over, B R300 to R599, C R50 to 
R299 and D below R50. 
Black statistics show an increasing trend 
towards urbanisation, to 41,3% from 38,4%. 
Males are forming a larger proportion of 
the black pupulation, which is also getting 
younger. The 16-to-24 age group now ac- 
counts for 32,6%, against 30,1%. | 
There are no major shifts in newspaper 
readership among black, although En fish 
magazines are up from 13,1% to 15.5%. 
Increased television viewing figures have 
hit cinema attendances, which have fallen 
sharply. This contrasts with white cinema- 
going, which is almost unchanged, despite a 
slight drop in the popularity of drive-ins. 
eA figures show TV is per- 
forming well in Soweto where it is watched 
by 13,1%, against 11,6% for TV2, 10,7% for 
1 and 9,1% for TV3. 
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NEW AFRIKAANS PAPER TO BE LAUNCHED IN NATAL 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 18 Sep 84 p 5M 


{Text ] 


CSO: 


DURBAN — A new Afrikaans newspa- 
per is to be launched throughout Natal 
on Friday. 

Called Natal Monitor, it will cover 
all aspects of life in the Afrikaans 
community — school news, women’s 
interests, sport, art and home improve- 
ments. 

Politics and topical issues such as 
consumerism and taxation will also be 
covered. 

The executive editor of the paper 
is Mr James Byrom, one of the most 
experienced community newspaper 
editors in South Africa. 

The editor is Johannesburg journal- 
ist Mr Fred de Lange, who will be as- 
sisted by his wife Ilse. 

“Monitor will give coverage to the 
Afrikaans community throughout 
Natal, but with emphasis on the news- 
behind-the-news,” said Mr de Lange. 

“On the political front, it will report 
objectively, giving criticism where 
necessary and praise where earned. No 
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single party will be sup ported.” 

Natal Monitor will ve on sale for 
20 c at all CNA outlets and news agen- 
cies on Fridays. 

As part of the Argus Natal regional 
newspaper group, Monitor will be pro- 
duced at the Highway Mail offices in 
Pinetown. 

It will be the first Afrikaans newspa- 
per in Natal to be distributed by the 
group. 

Natal Monitor will have an initial 
print order of 10500. Advertisers will 
have the attention of a large section of 
the Afrikaans community in Natal. 

Mr de Lange (26) was previously a 
journalist for Oggenblad and The Cit- 
izen in Pretoria. 

Mrs Ilse de Lange (23) was initially a 
journalist with Oggenblad and Die 
Transvaler in Pretoria. 

She also started a newsletter for the 
Department of Hospital Services. 

“We believe Natal Monitor will fill 
a gap in Natal’s media coverage,” said 
Mr de Lange. 
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RESEARCH FOR DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE OPENED 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 19 Sep 84 p 7 


[Article by Mike Jensen] 


[Text] THE economy cannot cope with the 


CSO: 


rapidly increasing demand for social 
services by blacks unless a funda- 
mental shift is made in the technolo- 
gies used to produce them. 


This is according to the head of the Southern 
African Development Bank, Dr Simon Brand. 

Deliv the keynote address at the Re- 
search for Development conference at the 
CSIR in Pretoria yesterday, Dr Brand said it 
had been shown conclusively that if demand 
for public goods and services was to be ac- 
commodated using conventional technology 
“unbearable strains would be put on the re- 
source capacity of the Southern African eco- 


nomy. 

“Drastic adjustments are going to have to 
be made in ways in which needs and 
aspirations are to be met . . . in the technolo 
by which various goods and services are to 
provided.” 

He added that the expectations and de- 
mands produced by recent political develop- 
ments were having an effect on the private 
sector leading to unsuitable inconsisten- 
cies in the economy as a whole. 

“The widespread pressure for the closing ot 
the wage gap, together with the led 
‘hassle attached to the employment, 
induction and training of relatively unskilled 
labour, and to dealing with recently unionised 
workers, has, by all indications, accelerated 
the processes of mechanisation and automa- 
tion, exacerbating the structural unemploy- 
ment of less skilled people in the economy.” 

These developments indicated the need for 
new technologies to cope with the new re 
quirements, but so far South African re- 
search and development effort had not been 
addressed to these needs to a sufficient extent. 


“Relatively little research and develop- 
ment has been done in South Africa to select 
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and promote those aspects of traditional tech- 
nology that are viable and can make a contri- 
bution towards meeting current needs and 
aspirations. 

“Self-sufficiency technology can, by all indi- 
cations, contribute appreciably toward im- 
ews the quality of life of large sections of 

population which will, for the foreseeable 
future, only be able to participate marginal! 
in the melee ond ot 7 

However, the greatest disparity between 
the supply and demand for research and de- 
velopment had emerged in the sphere of con- 
ventional technology. 

“It is in these sectors that the strains on the 
available resources are going to be¢ome most 
oo better matching cannot be brought 
about.” | 

One of the most important aspects of this 
mismatching was the adoption of Western 
First World standards and approaches to re- 
search and development which had resulted in 
the adoption of standards that were “not only 
unnecessarily high from a technical point of 
view, but also more expensive than the coun- 
try can afford”. 
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OFFICIAL COVER-UP OF ASBESTOS SCANDAL ALLEGED 
Johannesburg THE STAR in English 18 Sep &4 p 10 
[Article by Dr Theo Collins: "Killer-Dust Warnings That Went Unheeded" ] 


[Text] At the heart of the ashestes scandal lies an official cover-up 


which “extends over two decades and makes the Salem oil affair 
seem trivial”. This is the claim of Dr Theo Collins, 
superintendent of the Durban Chest Clinic and regional medical 
officer for the Department of Health for 31 years. He wrote this 
article in the light of recent Press reports on the health hazards 
of veglected asbestos waste material in South Africa. 


It will never be known how many 
people have suffered ill effects or 
even death from asbestos dust expo- 
sure in a time when effective action 
could have been taken, or how many 
more face this grim prospect as a 
result of past exposure. 

Dr Carel de Wet, then Minister of 
Health, was quoted on September 29 
1967 as saying he was satisfied that 
with the variety of intensive precau- 
tionary measures then in existence 
“the risk of contracting asbestosis 
could, proportionately speaking, today 
be said to be slight.” 

He further said he was convinced 
that the so-called dangerous effects 
of asbestos on the human body were 
greatly exaggerated on the strength 
of misrepresentations or insufficient 
knowledge and for the purpose of 
creating sensation. 

Yet there had been repeated warn- 
ings in the medical Press world-wide 
as early as the beginning of 1961 and 
similar articles had appeared in South 
Africa. 

At the Pneurnoconiosis Conference 
held in Johannesburg in 1959, a paper 
on the pathological aspects of asbesto- 
sis described a number of patients 


who had died of the disease in the 
period 1954-58 and several cases of 
mesothelioma — a rare tumour in 
South Africa. The speaker concluded 
that “a very serious hazard may exist 
on the Cape asbestos fields”. 


On January 14 1961, the SA Medi- 
cal Journal published an article by 
three respected researchers on dif- 
fuse pleural mesotheliomas in South 
Africa. They referred to 41 cases, 
eight of which liad been exposed to 

‘asbestos in the north-west Cape. Not 
all of the unfortunate victims were 
miners or had even worked with the 
mineral. 

A survey was then undertaken in 
asbestos areas, in which it was found 
that 27 percent of blacks living in the 
vicinity of asbestos mines or mills, 
but not occupationally exposed, had 
chest X-ray changes consistent with 
asbestosis. There was also an abun- 
dance of reports from other countries 
concerning the dangers of exposure to 
asbestos dust. The British Press pub- 
lished a report of a wife who deve- 
loped a mesothelioma from the dust 
on the clothing of her husband, who 
worked with asbestos. 

On the home front, an article sub- 
mitted to the SA Medical Journal 
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was initially accepted but never saw 
the light of day. After almost a year 
and numerous inquiries, it was re- 
turned to the author for abbrevia- 
tion under conditions which suggest- 
ed there were those who would rath- 
er that it were not published at all. 
When it eventually appeared in 
print in shortened form, it was de- 





scribed as a “generally unscientific 
publication” by a leading local pa- 
thologist who was advising one of 
the asbestos companies in an honor- 
ary capacity at the time. The same 
article was reviewed in the January 
1968 edition of International Ab- 
stracts on Hygiene as “this com- 
prehensive and informative paper.” 

The article traced the use of as- 
bestos in history, described the vari- 
ous types of mineral and where they 
occurred in the Republic. It then set 
the alarm bells ringing with a re- 
view of the hazards of exposure to 
the mineral and a description of an 
asbestos refining factory in Durban 
that produced unbelievable exposure 
to asbestos dust of all three varieties 
mined in South Africa together with 
the rapidly produced pulmonary dis- 
ability suffered by workers in this en- 
vironment. 

It was this article which to a great 
extent was responsible for forcing the 
then Minister of Health into claiming 
that the “so-called dangers were 
greatly exaggerated” and the SA 
Medical Journal in an editorial on 
April 6 1968 concluded that “there is 
now a grave need to halt the headlong 
risk of assumption and to pause for a 
careful reappraisal of the situation 
by all available methods.” 

Meanwhile, the number of cases 
of mesothelioma had been growing. 
Twenty-five cases were diagnosed 
from 1955 to 1959; 64 cases from 1960 
to 1964; anc 113 cases from 1965 to 
1969. 
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In 1966 I received information that 
women engaged in assembling gas 
mask filters in England during World 
War 2 were exposed to asbestos and I 
wrote to the Cape Asbestos Company 
head office in London requiring fur- 
ther details. (Cape Asbestos was part 
of the UK-based Cape Industries, a 
mining enterprise controlled by Char- 
ter Consolidated, the English invest- 
ment wing of the Anglo American 
Corporation). 


Foliowing considerable delay, I was 
informed that “we cannot of course 
disclose the composition of the ma- 
terial used in these filters, but as a 
matter of fact, asbestos was not a 
component of the great majority of 
the pads produced.” 


Subsequently the British Journal 
of Industrial Medicine in February 
1982 dealt with the mortality of World 
War 2 female gas mask assemblers 
following a 30-year period. The 
women showed a pronounced excess 
of deaths from mesothelioma and 
lung cancer. The authors discovered 
that the filter pads of the gas masks 
consisted of merino wool mixed with 
15 percent pure crocidolite (blue) as- 
bestos. 


My suspicions that an official 
cover-up of the asbestos story was 
being applied by frightened bureau- 
crats and the industry itself were re- 
vived by an article in New Scien- 
tist dated April 22 1982. 


It was claimed that senior mem- 
bers of the medical research estab- 
lishment in South Africa, on the urg- 
ing of the asbestos industry, sup- 
pressed research pointing to the link 
between asbestos and cancer. 


The claims were that research 
papers by South African scientists — 
on the risks faced by workers in croci- 
dolite and amosite asbestos mines 
and mortality from asbestos-related 
disease — were withdrawn at the last 
moment from presentation at a New 


York Academy of Sciences confer- 
ence. 

After the first paper had been read, 
the scientists were flatly ordered not 
to read the second one and the order 
allegediv came directly from the SA 
Medical Research Council. The article 
further stated that the information 
was suppressed at the direct request 
of the asbestos mining companies. 





Naturally there were subsequent 
denials, but the order to withdraw 
was issued at the last possible mo- 
ment, after the direction of the re- 
search became clear. 

Up-to-date informed comment on 
asbestos waste — such as that lying 
exposed in large areas of this coun- 
try — equates asbestos waste with 
“special” toxic waste and recom- 
mends immediate disposal (journal of 
the Institution of Env.ronmental 
Health Officers in Britain). 

I have written this article because I 
believe that every day hundreds of 
thousands of people, perhaps millions, 
and including men, women and chil- 
dren who are not involved in any way 
with asbestos mining or its use in in- 
dustry, are exposed to a form of en- 
vironmental pollution which is truly a 
killer dust. 





LIBANON MANAGES TO HALT DECLINE IN GRADES 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 18 Sep 84 p 3 


[Article by Brendan Ryan] 


{Text ] THE decline in 


CSO 


s ae/tie 


ade at Gold Fields of 
South Africa’s (GFSA) Libanon mine ap- 


to have sto , says the chairman, 
Mr AH Munro. ee 


In his annual review, he says Libanon’s 
old yield sy om by 11% to 
5,6g/t e year to June, despite sorting of 
ore on surface at an average rate of 17% 
for the year, compared with 14% the pre- 
vious year. 
The drop in grade resulted from the 
value of ore being broken in stopes being 
markedly lower than expected. 


This was particularly so in the high- 
= southern zone of the Ventersdo 
tact Reef where difficult mining condi- 


tions limit the amount of ore which can be 
won. 

The mine moved stoping contractors to 
higher-value blocks of ore elsewhere over 


‘the year but to little avail. 


e average yield for the year to June 
1985 is expected to be similar to the pre- 
vious year’s level of 5,6g/t. The mill ton- 
nage is expected to remain unchanged at 
140 000 tons a month. 

“Given that the milling rate and the 
average gold yield are expected to remain 
unchanged in the ensuing year, a further 
decline in profits must be expected, unless 
the average price of gold received in rand 
terms increases at a higher rate than work- 
ing expenditure, which will again be sub- 
ject to strict control,” Mr Munro says. 
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Libanon’s capital expenditure for the 
ear to June was R1lm less than budgeted 

ause of the delay or cancellation of 
many capex items. 

Libanon financed its capex bill of R27m 
through the yoy Sag of R24m from 
current profit and R3m from previous ap- 
propriations. 

pital expenditure is forecast to drop 
again to R17m in the year to June 1985. 

Mr Munro says the 62700 unissued 
shares controlled by Libanon’s directors 
will be needed to pay for the mineral rights 
over an area of 369ha south of the southern 
boundary should it exercise its option to 
take them up. 

Libanon’s option is available until 
August 1987. 
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EXPANDING EAST DAGGA MOVES INTO BRAZIL 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 17 Sep 84 p 1 


[Article by Brendan Ryan] 


{Text ] EAST DAGGAFONTEIN has farther expand- 
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ed its considerable exploration interests in SA 
and has moved into Brazil. 

In May the company exercised its right to 
acquire the entire share capitals of TG 


last year gave some details of the exploration 
activity in which the two com were 


~ This was primarily linked to the extensive 


gold search being carried out by JCI. 
Today's a results vay that TG A 
managing a t venture 
Anglo American Pros Services to pros- 
pect an area of some §00be inthe Easier 


Daggafontein has alsc bought, for 
R200 000, “certain strategically situated min- 
eral rights in the district of Klerksdorp”. 


“Although it is not anticipated that these 


afontein’s move into Brazii in- 


es a gold exploration project in the state 


of Bahia where it bolds some 16000ha of 


ground under option. 

“It has subsequently entered into a joint 
venture with a foreign group in terms of 
which that group will earn a 50% interest in 
the joint venture upon the expenditure of 
Canadian dollars 300 000,” Mr Lundin says. 

-- TG’s share capital has been increased by 
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R12,5m since the end of May and the company 
is to be renamed Exploration. 


East Dagga’s taxed income for the six 
months to end-June dipped to R342 000 from 
the R399 000 earned in the first half of 1983. 


The interim statement shows East Dagga’s 
royalty income from the tributing agreements 
with Grootvlei and Marievale plummeted to 
R177 000 (six months to end-June 1983 — 
R1,048m). 


A jump in interest received to R970 000 
(Ri33 000) as a result of the inflow of funds 
after the rights issue in Feb came to the 
company’s rescue in the first six months. 

The rights issue raised some R26m to pay 
for East a’s participation in the Dagga- 
fontein dump retreatment operation being set 
up by East Gold and Uranium. 
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STATUS OF DRIEFONTEIN RESERVES REPORTED 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 18 Sep 84 p 2 


[Article by Brendan Ryan] 


[Text] DRIEFONTEIN Consolidated has 


CSso: 


sufficient potential ore reserves 
available to maintain production 
well into the next century, accord- 
ing to the chairman, Mr Robin 
Plumbridge. 

In his annual review he says the ex- 
tremely long lead times on deep shaft sys- 
tems require that expenditure on the min- 
ing infrastructure to achieve this should be 
undertaken now. 


He adds that the life-of-mine plan calls 
for mining to start at depth in the regions 
served by 5 Shaft-E and 9 Shaft-W in the 
mid 1990s. 

Mr Plumbridge says the reserves of 
about 16-million tons available at June 30 
are more than enough to provide the flexi- 
bility to sustain both tonnage and grade in 
the medium term. 

In the longer term, new mining areas 
will be opened up at 4 Shaft-E, 6 Tertiary 
Shaft-W and 7 Shaft-W. 

Capital expenditure on the East and 
West Driefontein mines totalled Rl1Zm 
pe piey b.. year to end-June and is estimat- 
ed at R135m for the current financial year. 

The bulk of this will be spent on shaft- 
sinking operations, which accounted for 
about R75m of the 1984 financial year’s 
capital expenditure. 

he unexpended balance of capital ex- 
penditure stood at about R470m in July this 
year and Driefontein’s current high rate of 
annual capex will continue for several 
years. 

“In the short term, the technical advisers 
have projected a minor drop in grade at 
both mines, and once again no variation in 
the milling rates is expected. 
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“Despite increases in employee remu- 
neration and stores costs, including the 
effect of a further rise in general sales tax, 
I am optimistic that the working cost in- 
crease will not reach the level recorded in 
the year under review,” Mr Plumbridge 


says. 
Driefontein’s working costs went up by 
15% in the year to end-June to R54,93/ton 


milled from R47,82 in the previous year. 

“Given the inherent volatility of the gold 
price and the high level of ongoing appro- 
priations needed to fund essential capital 
works at the two mines, the increase in the 
mining tax surcharge from 15% to 20% 
which came into effect during the year 
under review is most regrettable. 


“The combined rate of tax and State’s 
share of profits on incremental profits aris- 
ing from changes in the gold price is 70,2% 
at East Driefontein and 71,6% at West 
Driefontein. . 


“I feel compelled once again to to ex- 
ress the view that the massive differen- 
ial betweeen rates applied to gold mines 

and the normal company rate of 50% is 
counter-productive and requires to be re- 
dressed as soon as circumstances permit. 


“The cost of the most recent increase in 
tax to Driefontein was Rl5m in the 1984 
financial year, which represents a substan- 
tial part of the repayment of R23m re- 
ceived in respect of the loan portion of tax 
paid in 1977,” Mr Plumbridge says. 
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EDITED VERSION OF BUTHELEZI'S LAMONTVILLE SPEECH PUBLISHED 


Johannesburg CITY PRESS in English 9 Sep 84 p 7 


["Is Chief Buthelezi Going Africanist"...CITY PRESS headline] 


{Text ] 


HAS Chief Gatsha Buthelezi 
opted for an Africanist stra- 
tegy for liberation? At his 
Lamontville rally at the week- 
end, the Inkatha president de- 
scribed the battle against 
apartheid as ‘‘an African job © 
which only Africans can do.” 


Why has the chief changed 
strategies? Is it his bitter dis- 
appointment at the over- 
whelming number of whites 
who voted “yes” in last year’s 
referendum? Is it his disappointment at the col- 
lapse of the SA Black Alliance which was formed 
with some coloured and Indian leaders? 
Here is an edited version of his speech. . . 


her tracks to think about fundamental 
| things — to look around and see what is 
actually going on. 

We need to look into the past, at the roots of 
Our oppression, and to look at the present to 


s VERY African needs to stop in his or 





‘see what is being done to liberate this country 


from the terrible oppression we have endured 

for sO many generations. : 
When the _ white 

man first set his feet in 

this country, he set his 

feet on your country. 

When the first white 

colony was estab- 

lished in Cape Town, 

it was established in 

your country. 


The first war waged on 
blacks in the Cape was 
waged on every black in 
the country. The first bit 
of land grabbed was 
grabbed from every Af- 
rican in this country. 

Each mile that the 
Voortrekkers, British 
settlers and others trek- 
ked across was a mile in 
which they invaded your 
country. ; 

Every act of oppres- 
sion against any one Af- 
rican was an act of op- 


‘pression against every 


African in the country. 


HITE politics 
) have always 
lumped all 


Africans together as 
targets for oppression. 
Every unjust law made is 
a law made against every 
African. That is the case 
now, too. 

Every single African 
in this country has been 
denationalised by the 
new constitution. The 
Group Areas Act applies 
to every African. Tne 
pass laws, influx contro] 
and a host of draconian 
laws affect every African 
in this country. 

White politics aims to 
dominate Africans, who- 
ever they are. Every Af- 
rican has been robbed of 
his or her birthright. 

Whites claim 87 per- 
cent of the land and vir- 
tually all its wealth as 
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their land and _ their 
wealth. 

Not only mut you 
stop in your tracks to 
took at these things, un- 


derstand them and feci 
them in the very depths 
of your being. You must 
also realise that there is 
a job of work to do, 
which only Africans can 
do and will, in the end, 


do. 

I ask you to think back 
over time, and to look at 
what has happened. 

There have been great 
white sons and daughters 
of Africa. There are 
whites who have suf- 
fered because they have 
identified with us and 
strove with us for justice 
and equality. 

For these white sons 
and daughters of Africa, 
we thank God. Their 
witness to eternal truths 
has always reminded us 
not to become racist, and 
not to put every white 
man beyond the paie of 
human decency. 


D UT even if we re- 
D member _ these 
great sons and 


daughters, we must ask 
whether whites have 
ever produced an organi- 
sation which has strug- 
gled and suffered with 





us, and endured ove 
time to stand next to us? 

The answer, my 
brothers and sisters, is 
simply “no”. 

hose whites who 
stood head and shoul- 
ders above their peers 
have never been able to 
rally a white response to 
challenge injustice in this 
country with any degree 
of effectiveness. 

White society has al- 
ways paid lip-service to 
strengthening apartheid. 

In 1910, there was 
hope that the spirit of 
British liberalism and 
Christian commitments 
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would move this country 
gradually towards a sane 


and jus! cicty. 
With exception, 
very We government 


as enacicd new oppres- 
sive laws. They may have 
debated justice, and at 
times lone voices may 
have cried out in white 
society against injustice. 

But each and every 
government has con- 
tinued to bring us into 
permanent and _ total 
bondage. White hiberal- 
ism has not been 
able to put this country’s 
white political house in 
order. 


AST year, when 
, white South Af- 
rica voted so 


overwhelmingly for the 
new constitution, they 


— every act of 
political decency of the 
past. 


They drew a dark hor- 
rible line across history 
and said: “From hence- 
forth, my brothers and 
sisters, you are de- 
nationalised.” 

They said we can only 
be in 87 percent of the 
land of our birth as 
aliens, as _ foreigners, 
with no rights to partici- 
pate in the government 
of our own country. 

This is a white South 
African response to our 
cry for justice and peace, 
and this overwhelming 
majority of whites who 
voted in favour of the 
new constitution and the 
perpetuation of our op- 
pression is today living 
proof that whites have 
not been able to put their 
own house in order. 

The most valiant ef- 
forts of true white sons 
and daughters of Africa 
have been insufficient. 
In the final analysis, it is 
we Africans who will 
have to put this country 
on its feet and shape it so 
that it is fit to take its 
place in the world of 
civilised people. 

There is a job to do, 
= only Africans can 


O. 

This is not a racist 
statement — it is a sim- 
ple truth. 





can say these things 
because I know in 
my heart of hearts 
that I am not racist, and 1 


say that there is an Afri- 


can job to do not because 
I want Africans to domi- 
nate over whites or be- 
come African oppres- 
sors. The African job is 
to turn this country into 
an open democracy 
which is race-frce and 
colour-blind. The strug- 
gle for liberation is not a 
Struggle for the domi- 
nance of Africans over 
other groups. 


It is a struggle for de- 
cency, justice and equal- 
ity. 

When we have an Af- 
rican job to do, why do 
they destroy our African 
Strength by creating 
strife amongst us? 


When we should all be 
bending towards a com- 
mon task and should be 
facing acommonenemy, 
why do they turn our 
faces this way and that 
way, attempting to di- 
vert us from the 
mainstream of the strug- 
gle? 
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CAUSES, IMPLICATIONS OF STUDENT UNREST EXAMINED 
Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 19 Sep 84 p 11 


[Article by Thelma Tuch: "Why Schools Unrest Goes On and On..."] 


[Text] THE education of more than 130 000 


pupils who have been boycotting 
classes hangs in the balance with the 
re-opening of black schools next 
Wednesday. The Department of Edu- 
cation and Training (DET) closed 
schools in many strife-torn townships 
— a week earlier than the scheduled 
holidays — due to the “unfavourable 


climate”. Already in May, six schools 
in ge — — ae 
closed, barring pup m 
their education for the rest of the 
year. Thousands of pupils in town- 
ships in the East Rand and Eastern 
Cape have stayed away from school 
for months and minimised their 
chances of passing their end of year 
examinations. recent unrest 
in various areas pupils have set fire 
to their schools and the homes of 
bares suites Geikes wih the po- 

ensuing ¢ po- 
lice and other incidents, at least 60 
people have been killed ... about 10 
of them pupils. The Rand Daily Mail 
looks at causes and implications ... 


PUPILS have reached 
the stage “where they 
fee] they have nothing 
to lose and are resort- 
ing to boycotts to ex- 
ress their anger and 
rustration,” says Dr 
Ken Hartshorne, re- 
spected educationist 
and former education 
lanner of the DET 
then known as the De- 
partment of Bantu Edu- 
con 

Dr Hartshorne was an 
executive member of the 


De Lange Committee set up 
in 1981 to investigate educa- 
tion in South Africa. 

The expressed demands 
voiced by pupils for Student 
Representative Councils 
(SRC’s), the abolition of the 
age limit regulation and an 
end to excessive corporal 
punishment can’t be isolat- 
ed from severe shortcom- 
ings in the structure of 
black education. 

“Potential conflict is 
built into the system of 
black education, which is in- 


Pupils in black schools, 
unlike their white counter- 

rts, are being taught 

rgely by underqualified 
teachers. 

Some 78% of black teach- 
ers are underqualified and 


69% of them have not even 
passed matric. 

The low matric pass rate 
— which has been decreas- 
ing annually — has had a 
devastating affect on the 
morale of both pupils and 
teachers. 

Last year less than 50% 
of biack matric pupils re- 
ceived school leaving certi- 
ficates ... 2,5% lower than 
the previous year. 

Past statistics have not 
always been so low; be- 
tween 1977 and 1979 there 
was an average pass rate of 
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73% among black matricu- 
lants. This ro 9 signifi- 
cantly to 53,2% in 1980. 
The small proportion of 
pupils obtaining university 
exemption dropped from 
28,4% in 1979 to 15,7% in 
1980 and continued to de- 
cline to less than 10% last 
year. 
The Government spends 
seven times more money 
r capita expenditure on 
e education of whites than 
on blacks ... this year, 
R1 385 is being spent per 
white pupil compared with 


R192 for each black pupil. 

The DET argues that 
comparisons between the 
per capita expenditure of 
white versus black educa- 
tion should not be made, be- 
cause less money is allocat- 
ed to the majority of black 
teachers who are underqua- 
lified 


However, Dr Hartshorne 
maintains that money 
which would otherwise 
have been given to black 
teachers — if they were 
qualified — should be 
ploughed into further mas- 


sive upgrading of teachers’ 
qualifications. 

Secretary of the Teach- 
ers’ Action Committee, Mr 
Fanyana Mazibuko, says: 
“It’s a general loss of confi- 
dence, which students have 
been feeling since 1976, 
which has culminated in the 
current boycotts.” 

Mr Mazibuko taught at a 
Soweto school until 1977, 








when he and hundreds of 
other teachers and 10 prin- 
cipals resigned from their 
posts because they felt they 
could not participate effec- 


tively. 

“Since 1976 there has 
been no outlet to students’ 
frustrations, with the high 
matric failure rate, un- 
qualified teachers and inad- 
equate facilities at schools.” 

“The more politically 
aware students are igniting 
those students who do not 
understand their frustra- 
tion,” he said. 

But the Government sees 
it differently. The chief liai- 
son officer for the DET, Mr 
Job Schoeman, says that 
many pupils want to return 
to school but are being in- 
timidated not to do so. 

“Children are being used 
or abused te remedy social 
ills, and political issues 
have spilt over into the 
schools,” he said. 

“Pupils’ frustrations are 
being vented in the schools 
and they are looking for 
imaginary or real reasons 
to justify their actions.” 

he low matric pass rate, 
7 Mr Schoemazn, is relat- 
ed to the unconducive 
studying conditions at home 
and the increased number 
of pupils at secondary 
schools. 

“Less than 30% of _ 
have a lamp, chair and desk 
at which to study. They are 
sometimes expected to sup- 
plement their family’s in- 
come and then go home to 
squalid, overcrowded con- 
ditions, where they are ex- 

ted to look after younger 
rothers and sisters.” 

He says enormous im- 
provements within black 
education include the build- 
ing of new schools, a num- 
ber of programmes to up- 
grade teachers” qualifica- 
tions, via in-service train- 
ing, and the introduction of 

re-primary school educa- 
on. 

“Twelve classrooms are 
being built se You can 
only move so fast. If we 
could have remedied the 


situation overnight we 
would have done so.” 

However, Dr Hart- 
shorne’s res is that the 
Government is now feeling 
the effects of 30 years of its 
neglect of black education; 
its failure to institute suffi- 
cient teacher training pro- 
grammes or to plan enough 
schools to cope with the in- 
creased secondary school 
population. 

‘It is responsible for 
these developments and 
now all the chickens are 
coming home to roost.” 

And in Mr “‘azibuko’s 
opinion, the DE’ ~< “trying 
to market an unmarxetable 
— which just does not 
se 


“While this system of 
education is a product of 
apartheid, any attempts to 
work within it are palliative 
and the cycle of defiance 
will continue.” 

Reaffirming this, the gen- 
eral secretary of the Con- 

of South African Stu- 
ents (Cosas), Mr Jabu 
Kumalc, says: “It’s the con- 
ditions which students face 
at school and in an apart- 
heid-based society which 
are agitating them to boy- 
cott.” 


The outbreak of resis- 
tance in black schools this 
year was anticipated by a 
number of educationists. 

Expectations for an im- 
proved educational deal 
were raised in 1980, when 
the De Lange Committee — 
appointed following wide- 
spread school 4 in 
1976 and 1980 —- began its 
investigations into educa- 
tion. 

However, these e - 
tions were gshatte with 
the release of the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper on edu- 
cation last year, which re- 
jected the committee’s 
major recornmendation for 
the introduction of a single 
ministry of education. 

Instead, education will 
continue to be administered 
by separate ministries for 
the different races, in ac- 
cordance with the new Con- 
stitution. 


Further, the continued 
exclusion of blacks from the 
parliamentary franchise 
under the new Constitution 
means they will have no say 
in the manner in which the 
national budget is allocat- 


ed, comments Ms Jennifer 
Shindler, a researcher at 
the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, in a recent paper. 

“Under the new trica- 
meral system it is likely 
that greater effcrts will be 
made to improve coloured 
and Indian education, but 
that African education will 
continue to take a back 
seat.” 


And Parents Feel the 
Tension, Too 


TENSION is rife throughout the 
townships — hit by school boycotts 
— and many homes are fraught 
with conflict. 

Many parents are sympathetic 
to the serious educational prob- 
lems which pupils face daily at 
school, but criticise the means used 
by their children to try and solve 
them. 

They feel pupils are being mis- 
guided and aletirected to stay 
away from school and that their 
future is being jeopardised. 

Some yarents are concerned 
that their children who are boy- 
cotting classes are unaware of 
their reasons for doing so. 

Also some pupils who do not take 
part in the boycotts fear reprisals 


from their classmates — who view 
them as “traitors” or “sell outs” — 
ote the system. 

‘Children are frightened to car- 
ry their school books and to wear 
school uniforms for fear of being 
attacked on the streets,” according 
to a parent. 

Conflict in the home is related to 
children’s loss of confidence in 
their parents, suggests education- 
ist Fanvara Mazibuko. 

“Since 1976 the adult world has 
abdicated responsibility for deal- 
ing with the educational crisis.” 

e says parents and respected 
community leaders should be more 
active in investigating pupils’ 
grievances and trying to resolve 
them. 
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Boycotts are not a new tactic 
adopted by school pupils, and the 
cycle of unrest seeins to have tak- 
en on a four-yearly pattern. 


In 1976, the Soweto riots were 
sparked off by pupils’ protest 
against the use of Afrikaans as a 
medium of instruction in their 
schools. 


Pupils had a taste of power 
when, within three weeks, the Gov- 
ernment agreed to change the lan- 
guage ruling ... a controversial 

ue which parents and teachers 
had failed to successfully address 
in 20 years. 

In 1980, widespread coloured 
and black school boycotts swept 
through the country and the D 


closed 77 black secondary schools, 
affecting 63 000 pupils. 

When schools reopened in 1981, 
boycotts continued in black schools 
in the Eastern Cape and Cape 
Town. High school pupils demand- 
ed the release of detained pupil 
leaders and the free provision of 
Stationery and library books. 

Although the Government did 
not comply with these demands, 
pupils decided to end the boycott 
on March 12. 

They said, in part, in a state- 
ment: “We have come to realise 
that the intention of the Govern- 
ment is to keep us uneducated ... 
Although the boycott is now sus- 
pended, the struggle against inferi- 
or education is still continuing.” 











Punishment Is Abused 


BOYCOTTING pupils at 
schools in different prov- 
inces in the country are 
voicing the same de- 
mands ... the introduc- 
tion of SRC’s, the aboii- 
tion of the age limit 
regulation and an end to 
excessive corporal puti- 
ishment. 

Other grievances include 
the sexual harassment of 
girl p pow a shortage 01 
text books in some 
schools and the detention 
of teachers and pupils. 

@ The DET has respond- 

ed to the strong demand 

for SRC’s by agreeing to 
upi 


introduce Repre- 
sentutive Councils 
(PRC’s) at black secon- 
dary schools. 


But pupils want to be able 
to draft their own consti- 
tution and are reluctant 
to accept the constitution 
cdg og ry being finalised 

y the DET. 
They also want to affiliate 
themselves to the Con- 
ess of South African 
tudents (Cosas), which, 
in the words of the past 
Minister of the DET, Mr 
Barend du Plessis, “has 
not endeared itself” to the 
Department. 
@in many schools the 
DET’s corporal punish- 
ment regulation is 
abused. The regulation 
Stipulates a daily maxi- 
mum of four strokes per 
pupil, and that girls are 
not to receive corporal 


punishment. 
According to a survey con- 
ducted by the Health 


Workers Association, 
nine children are treated 
daily in Soweto clinics for 
injuries suffered as a re- 
sult of corporal punish- 
ment. 

It is often dished out as pun- 
ishment for petty actions, 
such as arriving late at 
school or not being able to 
answer a question in 
class. 

Also, teachers often resort 
to corporal punishment 
as a result of serious dici- 
plinary problems (78% of 
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black teachers are under- 
qualified and 50% of them 
are under the age of 30). 

The DET says it will deal 
severely with teachers 
who contravened the reg- 
ulation when particular 
cases are reported to the 
a artment. 

he age limit regula- 
tion restricts pupils over 
the age of 20 from being 
admitted to matric, those 
over 18 from standard 8 
and those over 15 from 
Standard 5. 

It has been es by the 
DET to pupils who have 
failed a year and then 
seek readmission to 
school. 

While the DET maintains 
that it was only applied to 
319 — this year, it still 
remains a potential 
threat to the education of 
_— of over-age 


The DET has warned that 
boycotting pupils who fai. 
this year could be refused 
admission to schools next 
year if they are over-age. 

One reason given by the 


DET for the regulation is 
to create classes with 
similar age he to pre- 
vent disciplinary prob- 
lems. 

But it also seems to be 
linked to problems in 


black schools to accom- 
modate the rising num- 
bers of secondary school 


The BET says that over-age 
pupils can continue their 
education in adult educa- 
tion centres. 

Although age limits do exist 
in other education de- 
partments the pupils in 
them are not generally 
affected. 

For numerous socio-eco- 
nomic reasons, black 
pupils are older than 
their white counterparts. 

Thousands missed years of 
schooling due to unrest in 
1976, 1977 and 1980. Many 
started school late or 
were forced to leave 
school to supplement 
their family ir ome. 
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RSA HOSTS RAILWAYS STANDARDIZATION MEETING 


Johannesburg THE STAR in English 18 Sep 84 p 2M 


[Article by Zenaide Vendeiro] 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


Top railways officials 
from six Southern Afri- 
can countries met in 
Johannesburg yesterday 
to discuss greater co-op- 
eration, problems in the 
movement of traffic, 
standardisation of equip- 
ment and procedure and 
the establishment of a 
central clearing house. 

General managers of 
railways in Zimbabwe, 
Zambia, Malawi, Mozam- 
bique, Swaziland and 
South Africa were pres- 
ent. 

Officials from Angola’s 
Benguela Railways and 
the Tanzania-Zambia 
railway authority, Ta- 
zara, did not attend. 

After the meeting, Dr 
Bart Grove, general man- 
ager of South African 
Transport Services and 
chairman of the three- 
day conference, stressed 


3400/21 


the need for co-operation. 

Co-operation, he said, 
would lead to a better un- 
derstanding of all the 
problems involved, 
higher traffic volumes 
between the countries 
concerned and increases 
in railway revenue. 

' It could also make a 
substantial contribution 
to the economic develop- 
ment of Southern Africa. 

“It is important that 
problems in regard to the 
movement of traffic 
should be ironed out,” he 
said. 

Dr Grove said meet- 
ings between the general 
managers were held re- 
gularly until 1960 “when 
ideolugical and political 
matters forced us to stop 
them’’. The meetings 
were resumed in 1981. 

The next general man- 
agers’ conference will be 


iheld in Swaziland next 


September. 
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HSRC OFFICIAL REPORTS BLACK URBAN INFLUX 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 19 Sep 84 p 3 


[Article by Gerald Reilly} 


[Text] THE “greatest ivek” in the 
from 


ence at the Dr Smit 
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,. Referring to provision of 
, education end 
Smit said it did not seem 
ble that the formal sec- 
would be in a position to 
satisfy these , and the 
informal sector would have 
— a greater contribu- 


Life expectation was rising 


tem continued a 2-mil- 


against pension schemes. 
Dr Smit said 91% of 
Asians, 89% of whites, 77% of 
coloureds and only about 
vo of blacks were urban- 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


HOMELAND FOR COLOUREDS DEBATED 
Port Elizabeth EVENING POST in English 7 Sep 84 p 2 


[Text] Cape Town--The Conservative Party believed that land owned at present by 
Coloureds could form the "heartland" of a coloured state with its own Parliament, 
the leader of the Conservative Party, Dr Andries Treurnicht, said today. 


He was replying at the party's Cape congress to a motion from a University of 
Port Elizabeth political science honours student, a Miss Jonker, who is a delegate 
from the party's Algoa Bay branch in Walmer. 


She said Conservative students were offen confronted about the acceptability of 
the CP's coloured homeland policy and it was difficult to explain how it would 
be implemented. 


In her motion, Miss Jonker asked the party leadership to institute an investiga- 
tion into the policy's acceptability. 


Dr Treurnicht said the CP's attitude was that the same political rights which were 
being given to blacks, were being demanded by whites and should accrue to coloureds 
aid Indians. 


The alternative was a unitary state. 


Dr Treurnicht said former Prime Minister, Dr H F Verwoerd, had rejected the idea 
of a coloured homeland in the “barren North Western Cape". 


But it was not CP policy that millions of coloureds should be moved there (largely 
from the Western Cape). Dr Treurnicht said it was not necessary now to lay down 
the final boundaries of such a coloured state. The 600 existing group areas of 
100 000 hectares, and the almost two million hectares of land owned by coloureds 
could form the "heartland" of a coloured state. 


Many of these areas were already consolidated into big chunks and more isolated 
groups of coloureds could be linked much as pockets of black areas were linked 
to the national states. 


Dr Treurnicht said once the CP's policy was implemented, the existing coloured 
areas would be enlarged by purchase or exchange of land. 


Dr Treurnicht also said co-operation was growing between the CP and HNP, and would 
manifest itself in pending by-elections in George, Parow and Primrose. 


CSO: 3400/21 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


SATS EXPERIMENTS WITH RACIALLY MIXED TRAINS 
Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 20 Sep 84 p 5 


[Article by Mauritz Moolman] 





[Text] An unusual racial experiment on suburban trains by the South African 
Transport Services ends tomorrow after a short trial. 


‘The experiment involved: 


-~A directive to ra.lway staff to act decently towards blacks illegally using all- 
white suburban trains or white waiting rooms. 


--The suspension of race laws pertaining to SATS rail transport in suburban areas. 


Although SATS reported that they were happy that no racial incidents occurred 
during the experiment, the situation is to return to "normal" tomorrow. 


A spokesman for SATS confirmed yesterday that for the experiment a circular had 
been sent to all conductors and personnel on suburban trains in Johannesburg. 





The circular gave instructions on how to handle blacks who were illegally using 
white trains and how to handle whites who complained about their presence. 


Conductors who found blacks travelling in white coaches should, the circular sta- 
ted, diplomatically point out that accommodation was available in black coaches. 


However, if a black refused to leave, the SATS official was to take no further 
action. 


"Confrontation should be avoided at all costs," the directive stated. 





The directive went on to say that whites who complained should be put at ease and 
"diplomatically" requested to “endure” the situation, which was being monitored 
for a few days. 


Conductors were ordered not to delay trains if blacks refused to leave white coaches 
and not to call the police. 
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But blacks were to be in possession of a valid ticket, or supplied with one, the 
circular said. 


The SATS spokesman said the fact that there were no incidents during the experi- 
ment did not mean non-racial trains would become official SATS policy. 


"We cannot change current policy, as put down in law, all by ourselves," the spokes- 


man said, 

Mr John Malcomess, Progressive Federal Party spokesman on transport and MP for 
Port Elizabeth Central, yesterday welcomed the fact that SATS was prepared to con- 
duct such an experiment. 


He called on SATS to implement open and integrated facilities for ali, provided 
that all people paid the same amount. 


Mr Malcomess said he was pleased that no incidents had occurred during the experi- 
ment. 


He warned that this might not happen initially, should the service be fully inte- 
grated. 


But people would become used to an integrated service after a while. 


"I would much rather travel in the same compartment with some blacks than I would 
travel with some whites. It all depends on education," Mr Malcomess said. 


CSO: 3400/21 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


VENTERSPOST GRADE IMPROVEMENT 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 18 Sep 84 p 2 


[Text] | VENTERSPOST is hoping for a slight improvement 
in grade in the year to June 1985, according to the 
chairman, Mr AH Munro. 

The target milling rate has been set at 125 000 tons 
a month, the same as the year to June 1984, and gold 
production should increase slightiy. 

Mr Munro Keg profits in current year will 
depend on the success attained in holding down 
increases in working expenditure. 

“While every effort will be made to reduce the 
rate of increase in unit expenditures, it would once 
again be imprudent to forecast the level of divi- 
dends which might be payable,” he says in his annual 
review. . 

Venters’ -_ for the year to end-June 1984 was 
an unchanged 4,2g/t, while tonnage milled was be- 
low the target of 125 000 tons 4 month because of an 

fire during January. 

Unit working costs for the year to end-June 
frmped by 14% which, given a static gold price of 

15 147/kg, meant w profit slumped to R6,4m 
from R16,2m in the p year. 

The mine’s forecast capex of R7m for the year to 
June was cut to R4,6m and the annual report fore- 
casts a further cut to R3,4m in the current financial 
year. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


"THUNDER CHARIOT’ FUEL BILL 
Port Elizabeth WEEKEND POST in English 8 Sep 84 p 2 
[Text] Lohatla--The fuel anu diesel bill for exercise Thunder Chariot, the big- 


gest ever peace time military exercise held in Southern Africa, comes to nearly 
Rl 1/2 million. 


This was said in Lohatla today during a Press briefing given by Brigadier Goerge 
Kruys, officer commanding 7 Division and exercise Thunder Chariot. 


Brig Kruys addressed military correspondents who are visiting the area of prepara- 
tion which covers 60 kilometres by 30 kilometres in the Northern Cape. 


The aim of exercise Thunder Chariot, in which some 11 000 men and women are tak- 
ing part, is to practise lightning warfare operations in typical Southern African 
conditions with the air force and medical services involved on a division, brigade 
battalion and regimental group level. 


Brig Kruys said shock action and speed were two important themes of Thunder Char- 
iot and loss control was another important part. Another vital theme was safety 
because it was a live firing exercise. 


The exercise was planned to last for 30 days, but not all the men were deployed 
for the entire period. 


"We have gone out of our way to talk to the soldiers and tell them what it is 
all about," said Brig Kruys. 


He said the permanent force element in the exercise was very small and Citizen 
Force members played a big role. 


He said model planes had been built by the men and used "to attack ourselves. We 
have troops who make these things just a bit bigger than the usual." 


A total of 4 110 vehicles travelled along two routes to take part in Thunder Char- 
fot. The fuel and diesel bill comes to R1 348 000. 


Brig Kruys said it was not possible to give the total cost of the exercise. 


CSO: 3400/21 
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MOSSEL BAY‘'S NATURAL GAS 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 19 Sep 84 p 14 


[Text] HE likely 


CSO: 
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extraction of natural 

gas from Mossel Bay has 

one of the world’s 

argest marine engineering 

companies to consider establish- 
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only, for all offshore engineering as- 
pects of oil or gas-related recovery. 

Mr Farmer said the company ha 
laid over 16 000km of under-se.a pipeline 
and built some of the most advanced 
offshore oil platforms in the world, in- 
— 


He said Brown and Ro>_s North Sea 


gene d would stand it in good stead 
if it became involved at Mosse! Bay, 
where the swells and were simi- 
lar to those of the North Sea. 
Mr Farmer said the company did not 
foresee insurmountable engineering 
lems in any Mossel Bay venture. 
owever, he said it was too early to 
suggest which was the best way to 
handle the project. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


BRIEFS 


BERLIN TRANSFER--East London--The South African Government should reconsider giv- 
ing the Berlin area near East London to Ciskei, according to Dr Alex Boraine, the 
chairman of the Progressive Federal Party's Federal Council. Dr Boraine was 

part of the PFP delegation that paid a fact-finding visit to Ciskei this week. 
After the visit he said the Ciskeizn authorities had assured him they could de- 
velop the Berlin area industrially iar more quickly and extensively than South 
Africa was doing at present. "Further industrial development in that area would 
be to the benefit of both Ciskei and East London," he said. "It would mean more 
jobs and, therefore, more money spent in both East London and Ciskei." Dr Boraine 
said about 20% of employed Ciskeians were contract workers. "This means they 
travel great dir ances and are away from home for long periods," he said. "Such a 
situation leads to all kinds of bad socio-economic results. "Another 30% of work- 
ers commute across Ciskei's borders each day, mainly to the East London area. 

"It is, therefore, in Ciskei's interests to create more jobs within the country." 
He said too much money being earned by Ciskeians--such as those working on the 
mines--was being spent in faraway places like Johannesburg. "If those people had 
jobs in this area, there would be an enormously important spin off for East Lon- 
don and great benefits for Ciskei," he said. "The rapid industrial development 

of Berlin would help to do this. "And stable working opportunities lead to a sta- 
ble family life and improved standards of living." [Text] [Port Elizabeth WEEKEND 
POST in English 8 Sep 84 p 4] 


AFRIKAANS PRESS HIT--The Afrikaans Press has been criticised by a Far Right move- 
ment, the Boerestaat Komitee, for refusing to accept its advertisements. At the 
same time, the committee has expressed its gratitude to a Pretoria English-language 
newspaper for “upholding democracy" by accepting the advertisements. The chairman 
of the committee, Mr Robert van Tonder, said yesterday the advertisements--which 
call for the reinstatement of the old Boer Republics--were refused on Monday by 

the Afrikaans-language Pretoria newspaper DIE TRANSVALER. He said the Johannesburg 
morning newspaper BEELD had not been contacted as the paper had earlier refused to 
run advertisements submitted by the Boerestaat Komitee. Mr Van Tonder said he 
found it “ironic" that the comittee had had to start its advertising campaign 
through the English-language Press. [Text] [Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in Eng- 
lish 20 Sep 84 p 4] 


DEELKRAAL'S MILLING RATE--Deeldraal's milling rate will be increased to 125 000 


tons a month in January from 120 000 tons, says the chairman, Mr Colin Fenton. 
In his annual review, he says the gold yield should also show a small improvement 
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but that it remains sensitive to changes in the pay limit. Mr Fenton sa7s the 
values of Deelkraal's ore reserves, at all reasonable pay limits, remains unchanged, 
despite the decline in the average value of sampling on the Ventersdorp Contact 
Reef. "This decline is attributed to low values obtained in generally unpayable 
areas east of the shaft pillar and in exploratory contour drives to the west." 
Capital expenditure in 1984 totalled R16,3 and is forecast at Rl6m for the year to 
June 1985. The largest capex item for the 1984 financial year was the R4,9m spent 
on the continued deepening of the No 1 subvertical shaft. Another mator item 

was the R2,1m spent on underground equipment, mainly for the longwall stope es- 
tablished between 11 and 21 levels, which started production during the year. 
Further longwalls are to be established to replace the stopes on the upper levels 
as more of these are exhausted. Deepening of the No 1 sub-vertical shaft should 
be completed during the current financial year. [Text] [Johannesburg RAND DAILY 
MAIL in English 18 Sep 84 p 2] 





KLOOF UPS MILLING RATE--Kloof's mining plan calls for a milling rate of 175 000 
tons a month in the six months to December, increasing to 180 000 tons a month 

for the second half of the financial year to June 1985. Higher production in the 
second half will come from the establishment of operations in four new longwalls 
at the mine. In his annual review, the chairman, Mr Colin Fenton, says it should 
therefore be possible to push annual mill throughput above 2,1-million tons and 
Kloof's gold yield and gold production should show a further improvement in the 
year to June 1985. Kloof's capital expenditure totalled R68,1m in the year to 
June and is estimated at R69m in the current financial year. Overall capital com- 
mitments totalled R2Z01m in July this year. Mr Fenton sayd Kloof has been largely 
succesful in its attempts to contain underground fires which in recent years have 
plagued the mine. Only one fire serious enough to affect production occurred in 
the year to June and operations in the affected 49 longwall area were quickly re- 
established. As a result, the mill throughput of 2,075-million tons was only 

10 000 fewer than planned. [Text] [Johannesburg RAND DAILY MA:L in English 18 Sep 
84 p 4] 


CSO: 3400/21 
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SWAZILAND 


FARMERS ANGRY OVER MAIZE IMPORTS 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 21 Sep 84 p 9 





MBABANE. — Hun- 
dreds of Swazi maize 
farmers have protested to 
the country’s only milling 


The farmers objected to 
the company because 
they said it had a contract 
with South Africa to take 


company, Swaziland Mill- acertain quota. 
ing, that it is milling regu- They also say that Swa- 
lar weekly truckloads of ziland, despite record 


yellow maize from South 
Africa while Swazi white 
maize is lying rotting in 
farmers’ barns. 

The complaints follow 
an announcement from 
the company that they 
cannot accept any more 
maize for the time being. 
Due to the large supplies 
of Swazi maize this sea- 
son, the company’s two 
silos at Matsapha are full. 

Swaziland has a record 
crop of about 130 000 tons 
this season — almost tre- 
ble that of last season. 


maize crops, can never 
hope to be self-sufficient 
as long as there is only 
one milling depot. 

The general manager of 
Swaziland Milling, Mr 
Isac Mbule, has denied 
that there is any contract 
between South Africa and 
his company. — Sapa. 


cso: 3400/22 
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SWAZILAND 


SWAZIS WORRIED ABOUT REFUGEES 
Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 20 Sep 84 p 13 


[Text] MBABANE. — Another into the Lomahasha area _recent influx to well over 
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ZAMBIA 


BRIEFS 


RELIEF FOOD HELD UP--The Zambezi flood plain is the main obstacle in delivering 
relief supplies to Zambians living in drought-hit areas west of the Zambezi River 
and to Angolan refugees. Member of the Central Committee and Litunga of "‘estern 
Province Ilute Yeta said this in an interview with the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (BBC) monitored in Lusaka. The Litunga, who is on a visit to Britain 
said crossing the Zambezi plain considerably reduced the rate at which supplies 
could be delivered to beneficiaries. He is in London at the invitation of the 
British government to study regional tourism. In Mongu, scores of people were on 
Saturday night caught unawares by a three-hour unexpected heavy down pour. The 
storm, which was accompanied by lightning, started with light showers early in the 
evening but became heavy during the night.--Zana. [Text] [Lusaka TIMES OF ZAMBIA 
in English 17 Sep 84 p 1] 





MANGANESE EXPORT DEAL--A detailed survey is being carried out to rehabilitate the 
1,710km Tanzania-Zambia oil pipeline which has been leaking for a lor: time now. 
The managing director of Tazama Mr Constantine Chimanja said rehabilitation work, 
to cost about K26 million, will be undertaken by a British firm, Pencol Engineer- 
ing Consultants of London. The survey to the Italian built pipeline, is expected 
to last between six and eight months and work would start immediately. Gas and 
oil specialists are already in Tanzania for the survey work. The leakage is on 
the line about 70 km from Morogoro, 230 km west of Dar es Salaam. Mr Chimanja 
said Tazama men were already trying to repair the damaged portion. The pipeline, 
built in 1967 and commission in the following year, was intended to provide Zambia 
with an alternative route for the country's petroleum products following Rhodesia's 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence (UDI) in 1965.--Zana/Shihata. [Text] 
[Lusaka TIMES OF ZAMBIA in English 14 Sep 84 p 1] , 
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ZIMBABWE 


NEW BREED OF SMALL ENTREPRENEURS DESCRIBED 
Paris LE MONDE in French 16-17 Sep 84 p 7 


[Article by Jacques de Barrin: "The Material from Which Capi- 
talists Are Made"] 


[Text] Chinhoyi--A capitalist and proud of it. Neither ashamed 
nor even jittery in a country which is making haste slowly toward 
scientific socialism, Mr Kudzai Chidavaenzi, 29, is one of those 
African small businessmen who, Prime Minister Robert Mugabe wish- 
es, would take control of an economy still largely dominated by 
white businessmen. As for the outcome of this "revolution"-- 
government influence over all means of production--the man who 
could predict the date of its realization is a clever man indeed. 
Suppose we said that it would happen tomorrow. But in Zimbabwe, 
as everywhere else on the continent, tomorrow often means a very 
long time from now. 


The speeches and the resolutions of the recent congress of the 
Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU), the party in power, have 
not been able to affect the spirit of Mr Chidavaenzi. So much 
for rhetoric, if we must take rhetoric into consideration! To 
add to his substance, to profit from his efforts, time will not 
count for him. The government is even ready to lend a strong 
hand to people like him, who start with nothing, who are imagina- 
tive and hard-working: retail merchants, small industrialists, 
small-scale miners or farmers. "Small is beautiful!" 


The private banks are already interested in the role these "sec- 
ondary players" are to play. Five of them--the most visible 
banks in Harare Square--have joined forces within the Finance 
Trust for Emergent Businessmen (FEBCO) to grant them financial 
facilities, namely loans at reduced rates and at very long term 
interest, not without sticking their noses into their businesses 
to limit the risks. For six years they have thus afforded some 
800 small businessmen the chance to “get their heads above water" 
by making available to them nearly 14 million dollars. "We want 
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to help the poor become rich," quite simply explains Mr Makoni, 
the "boss" of FEBCO, who points to Mr Chidavaenzi as an example. 


Empty Hands 


The adventure of Mr Chidavaenzi began in a rural missionary 
school run by the Salvation Army, where he acquired the basics 

of woodworking. It was with this skimpy preparation that he 
would have to begin his professional life, for his father, a mod- 
est village shopkeeper, could not afford to hire him. At fif- 
teen years of age then, he apprenticed himself to an artisan to 
learn his trade. At first, he earned a wretched salary: one Zim- 
babwean dollar a month, hardly 7 francs. After three years, this 
gifted journeyman succeeded in earning 20 dollars a month. He 
then decided that the time was ripe to leave his boss and go to 
Harare, the big city. 


He arrived in the capital, full of energy but with hands empty. 
A cousin who took him in bought him the indispensable tools need- 
ed for woodworking, a saw, a plane, a hammer and a meter-stick. 
He repaid his debt in kind, installing for this purpose a recep- 
tion counter in the private trucking company which his creditor 
ran. Small jobs picked up here and there helped him, but just 
barely, to make a living. Since he had difficulty making both 
ends meet, he finally decided to leave Harare and set out for 
Karoi in the northwestern part of the country, where he had rel- 
atives. 


Here he was then, at the beginning of 1975, with a steady job as 
a carpenter at Karoi Industries, for a weekly salary of 10 Zim- 
babwean dollars. "With free board and room from my relatives, I 
was then able, thanks to a little moonlighting, to put some money 
aside, as much as 15 dollars a week," relates Mr Chidavaenzi. 
Then a lucky windfall: a cousin--another one yet!--entrusted to 
him the construction of a fourteen-room hotel. In a month he 
added 500 dollars to his savings. It was time to go into busi- 
ness for himself. 


This small amount of capital allowed him to purchase for cash-- 
for 553.55 dollars--his first real machine, a machine for cut- 
ting wood. After making this investment, he had 17 dollars left 
in his pocket. A modest beginning under his own trade name: his 
bedroom also served as a workshop. "I had to push my bed aside 
to do my work." His neighbors wasted no time in complaining 
about the noise. After three months, therefore, he left Karoi 
for the neighboring town of Chinhoyi, where he took a wife. 


His "business" grew; he took on his younger brother. At the end 


of 1976 he opened his first bank account and bought on install- 
ments a Japanese truck which he used to carry materials and make 
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deliveries. At one side of his shop, in a corner of the build- 
ing he rented, he set up a grocery store and in another he 
raised chickens. Once again neighbors complained about the 
noise. He moved his workshop to an “industrial zone." Practi- 
cally the ratification of success! 


Careful not to put all his eggs into one basket, Mr Chidavaenzi 
next decided to venture into building carts. It was at this 
point that he sought a loan of 5 000 Zimbabwean dollars from 
FEBCO. This was granted to him in August 1980, for 30 months; 
he repaid it in only 24 months. On his property he built a 
huge concrete workshop, and to "furnish" it, requested a new 
loan from FEBCO, which gave it to him in December 1981: 25,000 
dollars for 36 months. "I will have it settled by the end of 
the year," he guaranteed. 


An Eye on Everything 


Henceforth Mr Chidavaenzi is a "self-made" man, or nearly so. 
His house he has paid for on the nail. He even treated himself 
last year to a "bit of pleasure" for 10,000 dollars, a brand 
new Renault 18. Today in his workshop he employs seven workmen 
who earn an average of 250 dollars a month, a salary two and a 
half times greater than the local SMIC [Interoccupational Mini- 
mum Growth Wage]. 


The former Salvation Army pupil can credit himself with equip- 
ping a hundred primary schools in the area. More than 500 carts 
have rolled out of his workshop, at the rate of four a day. The 
grocery is still a money-making proposition. Mr Chidavaenzi has 
another iron in the fire: the shipping of corn to Harare and of 
fertilizers to Chinhoyi, in a six-ton truck which he will have 
finished paying for by the end of next year. 


At this stage, his business still has a human and even a family 
dimension. His wife does the bookkeeping and typing, runs the 
grocery and now and then even drives the six-ton truck. His 
brother has specialized in the cart construction. He himself 
takes care of the supplies, handles the inventorying, keeps up 
contacts with clients and oversees his employees. We are to- 
gether all the time; I look over everyone's work," he notes. 

I should like to continue keeping an eye on everything." 


But is this preoccupation compatible with his ambition to “be- 
come a millionaire"? He plans to get into the production of 
sofas next year, with a technique less rudimentary than that 
used in making chairs and tables. He has already put up a buil- 
ding for this purpose and even talks of exporting this new line 
of products. 








On the other hand, the lowered purchasing power of the people 
in the area, attributed to the drought, makes the sale of carts 
more and more chancy. Whence the need for him to compensate 
for this decrease in earning power and the project he has in 
mind to purchase a second truck to develop his transportation 
business. He believes he will need a loan of 50,000 dollars, 
to be repaid over a period of 18 months. But FEBCO is not very 
"keen" on letting him have such a sum, especially in a sector 
which it does not deem very productive. FEBCO would prefer to 
see him consolidate his business. 


Mr Chidavaenzi finds himself today at the head of an enterprise 
whose credit he evaluates at about 200,000 Zimbabwean dollars! 
The FEBCO officials, who have continued to advise him, feel 
that this self-made man should perhaps now add some real pro- 
fessionals to his staff, an accountant, for example, and should 
build up some capital of his own rather than always depending 
on others for money. 


For a small capitalist like Mr Chidavaenzi, who has energy to 
sell, the oratory of politicians on the subject of scientific 
socialism does not seem very timely. This is not the right mo- 
ment to speak of those things," he emphasizes. 'We are too 
poor; there is nothing to share." He is afraid that they are 
going about "increasing the size of the pie," that is, improv- 
ing the people's standard of living, in the wrong way. The 
road the nation is taking does not seem to him to be the best 
one for developing the spirit of free enterprise. "The atti- 
tude of the government is at times a bit discouraging," he con- 
fides. 


It would take more than that to discourage Mr Chidavaenzi, who 
has come a long way. Certainly the future does not appear to 

be very exciting: price-control, lack of currency, human short- 
comings, political uncertainties. But people of his stamp are 
ready to play the game, to risk all to gain all. "For the good 
of the nation," he has proposed to give free training in wood- 

working to 10 young unemployed men every six months. This is a 
way for him to recall the time, not so very long ago, when the 
business leader he has now become was still nothing but a little 
carpenter with empty hands. 
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ZIMBABWE 


KEY FEATURES EMERGING AFTER ZANU CONGRESS 


London AFRICA CONFIDENTIAL in English 15 Aug 84 pp 3, 4 


{Text ] 


As the dust settles after ZANU (PF)’s first full 
congress since 1964; several key features have emer- 
ged: “an ape 

1. Robert Mugabe’s grip on the party has tightened. 
He has already increased the number of high-level 
jobs - including the portfolios for defence and 
national security - within his own prime ministerial 
office, while decreasing the number of ministries and 
deputy-ministries overall (AC Vol 25 No 3). He is 
clearly beginning to take on the functions of an 
executive president, which he formally intends to 
become in due course. Now the new party constitu- 
tion, sanctioned: at the recent congress, gives the 
party leader, through his ‘‘presidential commission’’, 
one of the most free-ranging writs that any national 
boss could hope for. The commission consists merely 
of the party president (or ‘‘first secretary’’) plus 
the party vice-president (also known as ‘‘second 
secretary’’). Provided - as is now the case in Zim- 
babwe with the veteran Simon Muzenda - the No.2 
man is unswervingly loyal, the leader can to a much 
greater extent short-circuit the need for consensus 
that has hitherto cramped his ability to lead from 
the front. The presidential commission (i.e. Mugabe) 
is solely responsible for appointing the 15-member 
politburo, now the highest body in the land. 

The results have already been significant. The top 
three in the politburo pecking order after.Mugabe are 
veterans who could never pose a threat: Muzenda, 
Maurice Nyagumbo in the important new post of 
organising secretary and minister for: political affairs, 
and Enos Nkala, the erratic minister for nationat 
supplies. Next comes the populist Dr Herbert 
Ushewokunze as culture-and-commissariat secretary, 
which includes the important brief for ideology. He 
is the only politburo appointee who has caused 
Mugabe some. worry through his volatility. and 


because of the anxiety he instils in the white, and 
particularly business, community. The next three 
members - Emmerson Munangagwa, the security 
chief; Nathan Shamuyarira, the information minister 
who was not even previously on the central commit- 
tee; and Didymus Mutasa, the parliamentary 
speaker - are all total Mugabe men. Mugabe also 
saw his wife Sally re-appointed to .4e enlarged 90 
member central committee. His sister Sabina Mugabe 
was newly elected. 

Mugabe felt strong enough to exclude from tie 
politburo Eddison Zvobgo, the legal affairs minister, 
who. has been widely regarded as overambitious. We 
understand that his decline probably started at the 
end of last year, at a party given by Lonrho, the 
multi-national conglomerate with. big interests in 
Zimbabwe, black Africa and South Africa, when 
Zvobgo. rashly insulted his hosts, warned the guests 
of the predominance of the Karanga, the largest of 
the country’s Shona-speaking groups (see below), 
and publicly. declared that multi-party systems in 
Africa could never work. He even cited Nigeria as 
a case in pc .at. . 

Mugabe also demoted the labour minister, Kumbi- 
rai Kangai, one the party’s oldest guard, and kept 
off other tough nuts such as Mayor Hurimbo and 
Robson Manyika, who both had to make do with 
central committee seats. Another disappointed man 
was the former party secretary-general, Edgar Tek- 
ere, who held onto central committee membership 
but without even a deputy-secretarial job. Mugabe 
will have noted with displeasure Tekere’s. building 
up: of a personal power base among the Manyika, 
the third of the three most important Shona-speaking 
groups. 

2. Though the rhetoric of the congress had a 
characteristically fierce socialist flavour, Mugabe cle- 
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verly avoided any specific commitment to large-scale 
nationalisation or land expropriation. The party is 
professed as Marxist. But the final wording of a key 
party statement did not insist on the one-party state, 
to which Mugabe is pledged, until 1990. 

Yet there are important caveats that have not been 
widely noticed. First, the calls for more socialism 
and a speedier move to the single-party system will 
increase right up to the general election, which will 
probably be. held: in February 1985. Mugabe will 
have to continue with his customary circumlocutions 
and ambiguous declarations till. then. Secondly, the 
wording of the Zimbabwean (as opposed to the Zanu 
party) constitution decrees that ‘‘all members of the 
national assembly’’ must vote if those clauses of the 
constitution that are entrenched till 1990 - such as 
‘freedom of association’, meaning the right to form 
a political party - are to be amended. That, at:a 
legal pinch, may not necessarily have to mean all 
100 members but all who happen to be sitting. If 
Mugabe will somehow keep a score or'so of recalci- 
. trants away from parliament on the day, the constitu- 
tion could be amended. | 

An important feature of the congress was Muga- 
be’s puritanism, which manifested itself in new rul- 
ings against ‘‘slovenly dress’’ and a code of conduct 
preventing party officials from amassing wealth and 
property. This could create trouble. There is little 
doubt that most of the top figures in the party are 
already becoming avid entrepreneurs on the Kenyan 
and Zambian models. It is assumed that the new 
edict will simply be ignored or circumvented - with 
the letter of Mugabe’s new law and his authority 
consequently flouted. If, however, ‘it is adhered 
to, business will probably suffer, because its best 
insurance is the knitting of ZANU leaders into the 
fabric of Zimbabwe’s capitalism. 

Furthermore, although the sacking of Kangai was 
certainly connected with the fact that his labour 
ministry’s reputation was worst besmirched by the 
scandal of Samson Paweni, now in prison for embe- 
zling millions of dollars’ worth of drought aid, 
Mugabe allowed a number of corrupt senior party 
members to be elected to the central committee. 
Corruption is becoming a severe problem in Zim- 
babwe. Everyone knows Mugabe is clean but many 
are beginning to doubt his ability to impose the same 
quality on his colleagues. . 

3. Among Zimbabwe’s dominant Shona-speakers, 
who make up three-quarters of the total population, 
Mugabe’s own Zezuru group have clearly emerged 
to the fore. It now boasts seven members of the 
politburo, against only four Karangas (Muzenda; 
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Munangagwa; the education minister, Dzingai Mut- 
umbuka; and Josiah Tungamirai, who will succeed 
as head of the airforce when the current Pakistani 
stand-in signs off) and two Manyikas (Nyagumbo 
and Mutasa). : 

The decline of the Karangas was heralded by the 
punch-up at the women’s congress in March, when a 
Karanga-dominated block, led by Mrs Julia Zvobgo, 
almost succeeded in taking all the best party jobs in 
the Midlands province, which has a mix of Shona- 
and Ndebele-speakers, and even in Matabeleland 
North. But a counter-move, orchestrated by. Mrs 
Mugabe, Naomi Nhiwatiwa, Grace Jadagu and Edith 
Motsi, stymied Mrs Zvobgo and the Karangas. 

4. The Ndebele/Kalanga minority (19% of Zim- 
babweans) are still underrepresented at the top of 
ZANU, but at last have achieved a significant foot- 
hold. Though Nkala, generally detested in Matabele- 
land, is the only Ndebele politburo member, there are 
11 new Ndebele members of the central committee, 
including Callistus Ndhlovu, the top defector from 
Joshua Nkomo’s ZAPU. So at least there will now 
always be an audible Ndebele voice at central com- 
mittee meetings. But it is noteworthy that most of 
the top party jobs, even in the two Ndebele provin- 
ces, are held by Shonas. As national president, 


Canaan Banana no longer holds central committee 


membership. 

Of these, apart from Banana - who had in the 
past switched from supporting Bishop Abel Muzo- 
rewa, only Moton Malianga succeeded in acquiring 
central committee membership. Byron Hove, though 
he has been ZANU provincial secretary for the 
Midlands, did not make it. Nor did any white, 
Asian or Coloured Zimbabwean, with Senator Joe 
Culverwell probably the most disappointed. 


*The politburo, in order of precedence, is: |. Mugabe; 2. Muz- 
enda; 3. Nyagumbo; 4. Nkala; 5. Ushewokunze; 6. Munangagwa; 
7. Shamuyarira; 8. Mutasa; 9. Mutumbuka; 10. Mrs Teurai Ropa 
Nhongo (head of women’s state affairs); 11. Ernest Kadungure;. 
12. Rex Nhongo (army commander); 13. Sidney Sekeramayi; 14. 
Tungamirai. There is a vacancy for the No.15 spot, because 
Muzenda is currently acting party secretary for foreign affairs. 
It is conceivable that Zvobgo may yet be given this slot on the 
politburo, but not for a year or so. The minister of foreign, 
affairs, Witness Mangwende, is not regarded as a success. 

*Ten significant members of the new central committee are 
Mugabe appointees. They are: Bernard Chidzero, the finance 
minister; Robert Marere; Joshua Dhube; Don Muvuti; Sheba 
Gava, former head of military intelligence; Tungamirai; Justin 
Chauke; Nhongo; Sarudzai Chinamaropa; Charles Dauramanzi. 
The last seven were all closely involved in the management of. the 
Chimurenga, the independence war. 

*Who paid for the five-day congress, with its massive expense 
incurred on chickens and beer? ZANU insiders have been wonder- 
ing whether Lonrho’s Tiny Rowland is still as generous as. ever.. 
*Best joke of the congress? Mugabe introducing Lord Hatch, 
leader of Britain’s Labour Party delegation, as Lord Hailsham @. 
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ZIMBABWE 


TRIBALISM BEHIND GOVERNMENT ACTIONS EXPLAINED 
Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 20 Sep 84 p 10 
[Article by Michael Hartnack] 


[Text] Robert Mugabe and his government are very touchy on the subject of tribal- 
ism in Zimbabwe. 


Allegations that tribal considerations lie behind this or that government action 
are very likely to get a foreign correspondent summoned to the Linquenda House 
headquarters of the Ministry of Information for an angry confrontation with the 
powers that be. 


There is an old, and good, newspaperman's adage that "personalities make news". 
Abstruse ethnographic studies belong in academic journals. 


But there comes a point when "personality journalism" woefully misleads the reader, 
when reporters continually trot out simplified labels, such as "Mr Lightbulb 
Stopgo, a Shona," "Dr Devious iNnuendo, a Matabele," etc. 





Recently a South African newspaper illustrated an article on Zimbabwe with a map 
of a heart-shaped country, the right half labelled "Shona," the left half "Ndebele". 


One only wishes it were that simple. 
It is an ethnic maze, comparable to Austria-Germany before the Napoleonic Wars, in 
Zimbabwe--as elsewt *>r~ in Africa--tribal ties are breaking down under the impact 


of education ard urbanisation. 


Personal imitative behaviour is turning away from parents, chiefs and ancestors 
and towards "career people," businessmen and pop stars. 


For a start, Zimbabwe's Ndebele are not and probably never have been a united na- 
tion. 


The last request for the appointment of an Ndebele paramount chief was made by 


tribal irdunas as late as 1946, but was turned down by the then Southern Rhodesian 
native affairs department. 
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Succession among the Ndebele passes from father to son, but with no clear heir to 
the last king. Lobengula, the indunas would not take an independent stan! to acknowl- 
edge one among themselves. 


Only a comparatively small number of the Ndebele, the Amazani, can claim descent 
from the warriors Lobengula's father, Mzilikazi, took with him from Zululand in 
the 1820s to escape the wrath of Dingane. 


A larger section, the Amahlahla, are descended from Sotho people forcibly incor- 
porated during the Ndebele sojourn in the Transvaal, before their defeat by the 
trekboers at the battles of Vegkop and Maaierskop. 


Supporters of Mr Mugabe have claimed that these "true'’ Ndebele are the ones least 
committed to the Zapu leader, Mr Joshua Nkomo. 


They point to several Ndebeles in prominent positions in the ruling Zanu party to 
justify their claim that tribalism is dead or dying in Zimbabwe. 


Mr Knomo himself, like many of the people who support him in Matabeleland, is in 
a highly ambivalent position tribally. 


He is descended from the Shona people subjugated by Mzilikazi and Lobengula. To 
this day the Ndebele word for the section of the tribe of Shona origin--"amaholi"-- 
remains highly offensive to Shonas, and under white rule Mr Nkomo's people prefer- 
red to call themselves Na-Kalanga rather than Ndebele. 


But such was the strength of the Kalanga's Shona heritage that when Lobengula was 
overthrown by the whites in 1893 they had risen to be more than a slave tribe, re- 
placing the Ndebele religious practices brought from Zululand with their own. 


Mr Nkomo boasts that his grandfather was chief rainmaker to Lobengula. 


As their name suggests, the Na-Kalanga are related to the Ma-Karanga of southern 
Mashonaland, but like the British and the Bretons, similarity of name belies a di- 
vergence of history and political allegiences. 


The Shona, who make up 70% of Zimbabwe's people, are a language group, not a tribe. 
In the pre-Ndebele and pre-colonial past even major sub-divisions of the Shona-- 
such as the Karangas--were seldom united for long under one leader. 


Some Shona clans trace descent from altogether extraneous ancestors, such as the 
Tonga, who are found along the Zambezi River and in the southern hill country of 
Zambia. 


One found a network cf clans having similar language, religious practices and cul- 
ture, venerating the same spirits of certain legendary figures, but with different 
emphasis. There were sometimes fierce inter-clan battles. 


Near the eastern town of Rusape, for example, the soil in the pass between two 
great hills is still reputed to be phosphorescent by night with the bones of war- 
riors killed in a battle between two Shona clans today often ignorantly lumped to- 
gether as "Manicas," because the whole area is labelled "Manicaland" on adminis- 
trative maps. 
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Scotsmen are notorious for sticking together, but the old Campbell-MacGregor feud 
can still start some vicious brawls in Glasgow. 


Among the Shona the Cezuru, from whom comes Mr Mugabe, both benefited and suffered 
from an accident of geography. 


Since Cecil Rhodes' white pioneers sited their capital in Cezuru country this 
group gained quickest access to schools, hospitals, town jobs and the other bless- 
ings and banes of European civilisation. 


They outgrew their "native reserves" more quickly and so were brought into the 
earliest conflict with whites. 


More than any other group they have intermarried with the hundreds of thousands 
of descendants of Malawian migrant workers, who are often overlooked as a very im 
portant element in Zimbabwe. 


The Karanga have a rather unfair reputation with fellow Shonas for being "cruel," 
which goes hand in hand with their military tradition. 


Since the Karanga suffered worst of the Shona at the hands of the Ndebele, most 
of them took no part in the 1896 risings in which a tenth of the whites were 
slaughtered. 





The Karangas have a discrete sense of cultural superiority over the other 65% of 
the Shona, which they are usually too subtle to display. 


In politics, they seem to prefer a non-Karanga to be their spokesman but they 
cite the 1896 fiasco to support their claim that no political venture can succeed 
without their backing. 


A Karanga "party" met with electoral disaster at the hands of Karangas themselves 
in the 1980 elections. 


Although the past few tragic years of political violence in Matabeleland have in- 
flamed tribal sensitivities there, there are probably very severe limits to the 
political importance of tribal loyalty elsewhere in Zimbabwe. 


Writing in 1912 about the ancestors of modern Europeans when they were passing 
through a similar political phase, the historian H M Chadwick said their princes 
appeared to free themselves to a large extent from control by the tribe with its 
ancestor-worshipping elders. 


"The force formerly exercised by the kindred is now largely transferred to the 
comitatus, a body of chosen adherents pledged to personal loyalty to their chief," 
wrote Chadwick. 


In the formation last month of Mr Mugabe's hand-picked 15-member politburo one may 
see an outstanding example of Chadwick's principle. 
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One should recall that Mr Nkomo first became a cult figure more than 25 years ago, 
not as an Ndebele or a Na-Kakanga but as a "Pan-Africanist" nationalist. 


His accumulated capital of personal prestige has kept the people of his home area 
loyal to him, but it is doubtful whether they would have collected themselves for 
purely tribal reasons around a nonentity, had Mr Nkomo not already achieved fame. 
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ZIMBABWE 


COMMENTARY DISCUSSES NATION'S NEWS CRISIS 
East London DAILY DISPATCH in English 11 Sep 84 p 8 
[Article by Michael Hartnack] 


[Text] "The masses reject South Africa's sham elections’ read the bold headline 
above a middle page article in Zimbabwe's main national daily, the HERALD. 


Beneath it was an anti-South African diatribe not datelined Pretoria or Johannes- 
burg, but Moscow, and containing some sharp digs at Washington and London as well 
as the expected attack on apartheid. 


A contribution from the Soviet feature agency, APN, it was part of Zimbabwe's 
"New information order". 


With most of Southern Africa's reliable electronic communications links still routed 
through South Africa, planned co-operation among African news agencies and news- 
papers has largely been confined to feature articles and photographs. 


Most of the day-to-day world news which Zimbabweans receive from their local 
press or broadcasting service comes from Reuters or Associated Press via the South 
African Press Association, which has an agreement with the semi-official Zimbab- 
wean news agency, Ziana. 


It has been officially stated that local sub-editors have instructions to "spike" 
items which contain what they may fear is “destructive criticism of fraternal Af- 
rican states", but the government and ruling Zanu Party are still not happy with 
a situation in which, they claim, Western or capitalist bias creeps into the news 
at the expense of a "Pan-Africanist outlook". 


In Parliament last week the Minister of Information, Dr Nathan Shamuyarira, re- 
jected calls from pro-government white independent MPS to tone down constant at- 
tacks on the United States in the newspapers owned by the government-sponsored 
press monopoly, the Mass Media Trust. Dr Shamuyarira said as long as the US 
maintained its "constructive engagement" policy toward South Africa, the news- 
papers’ criticism would reflect Zimbabwe Government policy. 


Dr Shamuyarira maintained, however that the Mugabe government did not dictate to 
editors, although it expected their support in promoting development. 
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The managing director and chief executive of Zimbabwe Newspapers, Mr Elias Rusike, 
disclosed last week that editors of the group (formerly the Argus Associate, the 
Rhodesian Printing and Publishing Company) met monthly to discuss ways of ensuring 
editorial content reflected "the new order". 


Broad outlines were given to editors, who then briefed their staff, said Mr Rusike. 
So far the idea of having Ziana re-write incoming news agency copy had been resis- 
ted, he said. 


Major structural changes had been effected in the push for developmental journal- 
ism and an agreement reached with other newspapers in East Africa and the Front- 
line states on reciprocal news and features exchanges. These were Noticias de 
Mozambique, the daily and SUNDAY NEWS of Tanzania, the TIMES OF ZAMBIA, the STAN- 
DARD of Kenya, Journal de Angola and the UGANDA TIMES. 


Mr Rusike saw money and trained manpower as the main limiting factors in achiev- 
ing African news "independence". 


A meeting in Harare last week of the "southern pool" nations belonging to the Pan- 
African News Agency (Pana) discussed training and development but Dr Shamuyarira 
told representatives that long-term objectives depended on developing direct 
telex, telephone, radio and microwave links between African capitals and between 
urban and rural centres. 


Although Pana began telex transmission of African news items to Ziana this year, 

it is understood that these items have been relayed through Europe. It is not 
possible, for example, to dial a Mozambique telex number from neighbouring Zimbabwe 
directly. 


With cost the limiting factor, the declining profitability of such once thriving 
ventures as Zimbabwe Newspapers (Zimpaper) is a big disappointment to hopes that 
the news media might finance their own expansion. The Mass Media Trust, which 
owns Zimbabwe Newspapers, took control through a R6 million grant Mr Mugabe re- 
ceived from the Nigerian Government. More grants of this nature are unlikely. 


During the bush war, Zimpaper's predecessor, The Rhodesian Printing and Publishing 
Company, was one of the few businesses in the country making regular good profits. 
Its shares were among the best "buys" on the Rhodesian Stock Exchange. 


Some of Zimpaper's current problems stem from the impert of a modern R8 million 
Goss Metroliner press during Zimbabwe's post-independence boom. The money bor- 
rowed to acquire the Metroliner has to be repaid now. 


Herald House does not have the computerised news processing system which should 
work hand in hand with the new press--the setting of type photographically. Copy, 
therefore, is set on old-fashioned Linotype machines and then photographed for 
the press--a grotesque combination of old and new processes which must be unique 
in the printing world. 
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A recent issue of a publication aimed at businessmen, Zimbabwe Investment Letter, 
summed up the firm's difficulties in two snide sentences: "1983 mid-term pro- 
fits of R300 000 have been transformed into losses of R390 000; likewise, earnings 
of 10,3 cents a share are now losses of 13,8 cents. Reasons for this state of 
affairs freely available in all Zimpaper's publications." 


There has been a sharp drop in circulation and in advertising revenues as the paper 
loses its traditional white readership market. 


Developmental journalism may be considered the right medicine for Africa by the 
continent's leaders, but it does not hold the readers or pay the rent. 
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ZIMBABWE 


PEASANT FARMERS INCREASE PRODUCTION 
Johannesburg TH! STAR in English 20 Sep 84 p 10 


[Article by Robin Drew] 


[Text] The fact that this year peasant farm- Tainfall marginal land areas which 


ers in Zimbabwe will deliver 35 per- 
cent of the maize crop to the grain 
depots for marketing has been de- 
scribed as phenomenal. 

Four years ago, their cont ributiun 
was 8 percent. But in the year’ since 
independence it has gone up  ‘tra- 
matic fivefold in volume, re:iecting 
the response of the farmers to the 
provision of technical advice, aids 
such as fertiliser and insecticides, 
and credit facilities. 

The director of the State agricul- 
tural advisory service, .\gritex, Mr 
John Hayward, said the emphasis 
had been switched after indepen- 
dence from assisting the 4600 main- 
ly white commercial farmers to the 
850 000 peasant families in the com- 
munal lands and the 8 000 small-scale 
commercial producers. 

“In the circumstances, the switch 
in emphasis made sense,” Stellen- 
bosch University-trained Mr 
Hayward told The Star’s Foreign 
News Service. “The commercial 
farmer was capable of looking after 
himself, probably up with the best 
in the world.” 

What was needed and would con- 
tinue to be needed was a balance 
between large-and-small-scale farm- 
ers in Zimbabwe. 

Most of the peasant-grown maize 
which is coming into the Grain Mar- 
keting Board is from areas 
in the north of the country constitut- 
ing less than 10 percent of the com- 
munal land area. 

This is because the bulk of the 
‘communal lands are situated in low 


were hard hit by last season’s 
drought and which in any case are 
not suitable for commercial crop 
production. 

It has been produced almoz en- 
tirely by individual growers’ efforts. 
In the communal lands, which in the 
bad old days were known as native 
reserves, it is only the grazing land 
which is shared. Each family is allo- 
cated its own lands by the chief or 
district admi::istrator and is respon- 
sible for growing its own crops. 

Mr Hayward said terrific progress 
had been made in the better rainfall 
areas in im farming tech- 
niques. Forty percent of the cotton 
crop has been produced by peasant 
growers this year. 

“They are intensive train- 
ing and te aan ae ee are respond- 
ing well,” he said. “In parts of the 
country I have walked through field 
after field of cotton and maize and 
never ssen a weed. You do not often 
find that in Africa. The farmers are 
using herbicides and scouting for 
pests. Their results compare very fa- 
vourably with neighbouring commer- 
cial farmers’ lands.” 


Mr Hayward said that, given the 
right incentives such as viable prices 
and credit facilities, he had found 
that peasant farmers did a good job. 

“They are motivated by the right 
price and the retarn for their ef- 
forts. They do not use a computer 
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Mr Hayward attributed the boost 


ginal areas particularly. 
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MESSINA TO SELL MINING INTERESTS TO ZMDC 


Johannesburg RAND DAILY MAIL in English 20 Sep 84 p 4 


[Article by Brendan Ryan’ 
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MESSINA is negotiating to 
sell its mining interests in 
Zimbabwe to the Zim- 
babwe Mining Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

The said in a statement 
yeneriag ' t negotiations had 
reached an advanced stage and 


that agreement in principle had 
been reached whereby Messina 
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would provide technical and engi- 
neering services to the mines in 
question for a minimum of three 
years. , 

The mining interests to be sold 
include oe en ony - 
MTD (Mangula) and consist o 
three gold and two copper mines. 

Payment will be through the 
issue of non-resident government 
bonds interest at 4% per 
annum and redeemable in fore 
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currency in equal annual instalm- 
ents over six years. 

Messina financial director, Mr 
David Dry, said yesterday the 
deal would have minimal effect 


on Messina’s results. 


“We have received nothing in 
the way of dividends from our 


Zimbabwe operations for the last 
three years and our accounts 
have already provided against 
the investments in full. 


ZIMBABWE 
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“The price we are negotiating 
will be in the region of Z$4m to 
Z$5m, remittable over six years. 
That means we should get out 
about Rim a year over next 





ii the Zimbabwe govern-— ——— nledanile 
ment meets its obligations.” 


Mr Dry said Messina had nego- 
tiated a deal to sell its Zimbabwe 
mining operations to one of the 
major public companies based in 


Harare. He declined to name it. 


“However, when we submitted 
the deal to the government for 
approval it refused to allow the 
company involved to borrow the 
foreign currency outside of the 
country to pay the purchase price. 

“The government then said it 
wanted to buy our mining inter- 
ests itself. 


“We had previously wanted to 
close one of the copper mines but 
the government forced us to keep 
it going by providing emergency 
loans,” he said. 

Messina’s remaining South 
African copper mining operations 
are now a tiny part of the ’s 
business, which i is dominated 
its stake in car manufacturer 
Nissan South Africa. 


Mining provides about R25m of 
Messina’s total annual turnover 
of about R900m. 


CSO: 3400/20 
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MUZOREWA ON BIG POLITICAL COMEBACK 


Bulawayo THE SUNDAY NEWS in English 9 Sep 84 p 1 


[Text] UANC president, Bishop Abel Muzorewa, said in 
Harare yesterday that his party would field as many 
candidates in next year’s general election and vowed 
he would make a political comeback. 


CSO: 


“We are coming back be 
cause people thought God 
was coming (when they 
voted the present Govern- 
ment). People have got the 
last chance to put guys like 


-us or choose the same guys.” 


Bishop Muzorewa warned 


that Zimbabwe would be 
‘poorer if it chose a one 


party state and continued 
to follow scientific socialism. 
He was aking during a 
Press conference, 


“In came the present Gov- 
ernment with their brand of 
scientific socialism and you 
know better than I what’ 
havoc and setback it has 
brought on our economy: In 
fact if this downward trend 
is allowed to continue by 
returning the same Govern- 
ment to power, the country 
will have committed econo- 
mic suicide,” he said to 
shouts of applause from 
party supporters who 
gathered at his Quinnington 
home. 


Bishop Muzorewa who 
was Prime Minister in the 
short-lived government of 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia in . 1979. 
was released from detention 
six days ago after spending 
10 months at Goromonzi- 


“It is a fact that if we 
had been chosen many 
people would have poured 
money here and with money 


you can do anything. At 


Lancaster House they 


3400/7 


(investors) were coming 
right behind (us) saying the 
only war left was develop- 
ment- I do not want to 
divulge anything but it was 
a lot of money.” he told 
local and foreign newsmen: 


He said that the reason 
why there was not a lot of 
foreigi investment coming 
into Zimbabwe was that 
investors were not the 
“kind of guys who would 
follow these kind of policies 
(scientific socialism). They. 
would follow the kind of 
policies we follow. free 
market economy.” 


Bishop Muzorewa said he 
had only been interrogated 
during the first two days of 
his detention and that.after 
that he was not questioned 


again. “They were con- 
cerned with why I was in 
Israel and whether I went 


to Zaire. I am also grateful 
t the young men who were 
assigned to be my guards 
and helpers while in deten- ' 


He was not ill-treated ' 
during his 10 months in de-. 
tention but he said that the! 
act of detaining someone | 
was itself ill-treatment. : 
“What ill-treatment I re- 
ceived was from the Mini- 
ster of Home Affairs, who 
detained me and initially 
denied me the wearing of 
shoes, a balanced diet, 


access tO newspapers and 
radio. and kept me in soli- 
tary confinement.” , 


Announcing the release 
of the Bishop from deten- 
tion last Tuesday. the act-; 
ing Minister 


of Home: 
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ZIMBABWE 


Affairs Cde Moven Mase 
hachi said the Government 
wished to impress on Bi- 
shop Muzorewa that his 
political activities must be 
conducted openly but that 
there should be a distinc- 
tion between the religious 
activities of the United 
Methodist Church which 
he heads and the political 
activities of the party: 

“When I go to church I 
do not preach politics and 
when I go to UANC meet- 
ings. of course I talk polis 
tics. Politics and church 
have been separate all the 
time: I do not know what 
he ‘was talking about.” 
Bishop Muzorewa said. - 

On the decision by his 
deputy, Dr Silas Mundawa- 
rara. to retire from politics 
and resign his parliament- 
ary seat. Bishop Muzorews 
said that the issue had been 
discussed 18 months ago 
and the party had agreed 
to his request. “As far as 
we are concerned there is 
no animosity. He is my doc- 
tor when.I am in Zimbas 
bwe- He came to Goro 
monzi many times to see 
and examine me.” 


He said he did not know 
exactly why he had been 
released. adding that it was 
equally puzzling for his 
lawyer to determine the 
exact reasons for his re- 
lease. “The ruling 
believed that by detaining 
me they would politically 
intimidate me and my orga- 
nisation. If that is the case 
the Government has only, 
duly succeeded in tarnish- 
ing its image and that of 
the country both at home 
and abroad.” 

He said he did not have. 
5 000 UANC supporters who 
went tb South Africa for 
— training. — SN 

rr. 
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BRIEFS 


FEWER PEOPLE EMIGRATING--Harare.--A total of 8 700 people emigrated from Zim- 
babwe in the first half of this year, a drop of 800 during the same period 

last year, according to the latest Government statistics. The number of im- 
migrants also fell. It was down to 2 800--a drop of 968. The number of 
holidaymakers entering the country leapt by 28 percent to total 114 000. [Text] 
[Durban DAILY NEWS in English 31 Aug 84 p 3] 


GOLD 'OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE'--"Gold remains Zimbabwe's greatest hope," said 
Dr Callistus Ndlovu, Minister of Mines, at the Chamber of Mines annual meet- 
ing this year. In 1983 gold accounted for more than 41% of all minerals' 
production value, with gold output standing at 453 357 fine ounces--the high- 
est in 15 years. "These results emphasise--that gold continues to be of 
paramount importance as an earner of foreign exchange," said Dr Ndlovu. [Text] 
{Harare THE FINANCIAL GAZETTE in English 7 Sep 84 p 22] 
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